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CANAL GOVERNOR OR POLICE HEAD? 
Mayor Mitchel has asked Colonel Goethals to be Police Commissioner of New York City. Colonel Goethals named three conditions of acceptance: 
the completion of his work at Panama, his retirement from the army, and the amendment of New York’s law to give the Police Commissioner 
absolute power of removal. The Administration wants Colonel Goethals to serve as first Governor of the Canal Zone 
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THE PRESIDENT’S TRUST ADDRESS 


RESIDENT WILSON’S address to Congress on the 

trust question appears to have fallen on willing ears. 
Public opinion has responded with widespread approval 
to his proposals. Even the stock market, ever sensitive 
to hostile whispers, to suspicions of unfriendliness, has 
gone up with a bound. 

For this condition of affairs there are several rea- 
sons. The President is a master of expression and pos- 
sessed of an irenic disposition. His address is peaceful, 
conciliatory, reassuring. He takes the country, and 
especially the business world, into his confidence, he 
assures them of his friendly spirit, he assumes rather 
than urges their codperation. 

In the second place his proposals are moderate. 

In the third place, and this is the most important of 
all, the country is ready for what he has to say. 

In all his political life Mr. Wilson has been fortunate 
in finding the ground already smoothed, the foundations 
already laid for the structure it was his task to build. 

When he became Governor, New Jersey was ready for 
the reforms which he proceeded to put into effect. A 
strong, coherent body of public opinion had been built 
up by others, not of his own party. He finished the work 
which they had begun. 

When he became President, the country was ready 
for a downward revision of the tariff, for a reform of 
the currency, for a revision and extension of the law 
dealing with monopoly. 

Mr. Wilson has not had to be a pioneer. Others have 
blazed the trails. He has followed them to build up and 
develop the new regions to which they lead. 

This is especially true in the present case. As the 
President says in his address: 

Constructive legislation, when successful, is always the 
embodiment of convincing experience and of the mature 
— opinion which finally springs out of that experience. 

gislation is a business of interpretation, not of origina- 
tion, and it is now plain what the opinion is to which we must 
give effect in this matter. It is not recent or hasty opinion. 
It springs out of the experience of a whole generation. It 
has clarified itself by long contest, and those who for a long 
time battled with it and sought te change it are now frankly 


and honorably yielding to it and seeking to conform their 
actions to it. 


The President’s concrete proposals are moderate and 
on the whole sound. They are more moderate than some 
of his party associates probably hoped. There is nothing 
in the address which sounds like the plank in the Balti- 
more platform calling for a strengthening of the Sher- 
man act to correct the effect of “judicial construction 
depriving it of much of its efficacy.” Nor is there any- 
thing in the address which sounds like the long familiar 
Bryan policy of declaring control of the production of 
fifty-one per cent of a commodity to be monopoly. We 
congratulate the President that neither of these fallacies 
has enticed him. 

One important and new question has been raised by 
Mr. Wilson. It refers not to interlocking directorates, 
tho these he also condemns, but to interlocking owner- 
ship. He expresses no final judgment on the point, but 
asks these significant questions: 

Shall the private owners of capital stock be suffered to 
be themselves in effect holding companies? . . . Shall we 
require the owners of stock when their voting power in sev- 
eral companies which ought to be independent of one another 


would constitute actual control to make election in which 
of them they will exercize their right to vote? 


It now remains to be seen how Congress will carry 
out the President’s proposals in actual legislation. We 
shall at an early date revert to the bills introduced for 
that purpose. 

Meanwhile we must congratulate the President, the 
business world and the country on the tone, the spirit 
and, in general, the substance of the President’s address. 








FREEDOM OF TEACHING 


HENEVER a professor resigns from a univer- 
sity under obscure circumstances a rumor is apt 
to arise that he is a victim of presidential tyranny and 
a martyr to liberty of instruction. Sometimes the real 
cause of the administrative action is quite different and 
so the institution gets a bad name. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, the reputation of the professor suffers from 
the suspicion that he may have been reckless or partizan 
in his teaching or given to sensational and exaggerated 
obiter dicta. In any case an injustice is done to one or 
both of the parties concerned and there has been hitherto 
no means of clearing away the cloud. Now, however, the 
national organizations of special studies are beginning 
to take measures to protect their members. The Political 
Science Association has appointed a committee to report 
on freedom of speech and security of tenure for teachers 
of political science in American universities, and at the 
recent New Haven session of the American Philosophi- 
cal and the American Psychological Association one of 
the subjects of discussion was the report of the joint 
committee appointed by the two associations to ascertain 
why Dr. John M. Mecklin was last June dropt from the 
faculty of Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
This committee was composed of professors from 
seven institutions, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Yale, Wis- 
consin, Rutgers, Chicago and Princeton. Their report, 
which may be found in the Journal of Philosophy, deals 
with the question of what doctrinal requirements are 
imposed upon professors in Lafayette and what charges 
were brought against Professor Mecklin. On the first 
point the inquiry elicited this official statement: 
Lafayette College has long been conducted under the gen- 
eral direction of the Synod of Pennsylvania of the Prtsby- 
terian Church. It has given very definite pledges to the 
public at large and particularly to those who have con- 
tributed to its endowment and who have entrusted their sons 
to its instruction, that the teachings in its class-rooms 
should be consistent in substance and in tendency with the 
standards of the Church. The professorship of mental and 
moral philosophy was endowed by an alumnus and member 
of the Board of Trustees with clear and positive statement 
that it was his purpose in endowing the professorship to 
continue the type of teaching of philosophy which had long 
been characteristic of the college and to provide thereby a 
foundation for conservative Christian thought and charac- 
ter. . . . Acting thru the proper officers with deliberation 


and with full opportunity for all those interested to be 
heard, the resignation of Professor John M. Mecklin, Ph.D., 


was asked and given. 
(Signed) J. W. HoLLENBACK, 
President Board of Trustees. 
E. D. WARFIELD, 
President. 
McCLUNEY RADCLIFFE, 
Chairman Curriculum Committee. 


President Warfield refused to answer the inquiries in 
regard to the reason for his dissatisfaction with Pro- 
fessor Mecklin, but from other sources the committee 
gathered that he objected to the application of the 
genetic or evolutionary method to the history of religion 
and to the use of such text books as Angell’s Psychology, 
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Dewey and Tufts’s Ethics, McDougall’s Social Psychol- 
ogy and Ames’s Psychology of Religious Experience. 

These text books are very commonly used in Ameri- 
can universities, even strictly Presbyterian institutions, 
and any students, of these departments ought to be ac- 
quainted with them. Professor Mecklin states that he 
did not allow “moot theological questions, such as the 
supernatural, to rise in the discussions of the class- 
room.” He is himself an ordained Presbyterian minister 
in good standing and frequently called upon to preach, 
so it is not to be assumed that he has been given to 
undermining the faith of his students. 

The college charter in Article VIII provides: 

That persons of every religious denomination shall be 
capable of being elected Trustees, nor shall any person, 
either as principal, professor, tutor or pupil, be refused 
admittance into said college, or denied any of the privileges, 
immunities or advantages thereof for or on account of his 
sentiments in matters of religion. 

It appears, however, from the investigations of the 
comittee, that President Warfield insists that the in- 
struction in philosophy and psychology has to be such 
as, in his opinion, accords with the most conservative 
form of Presbyterian theology, that of Princeton Semi- 
nary, of which he is president of the board of trustees. 

Such are, in brief, the findings of the investigating 
committee. There is no need for us to discuss them at 
length. It seems clear that the instruction in the depart- 
ment of philosophy and psychology is more restricted 
in Lafayette College than the charter provision quoted 
above would imply. Professor Mecklin was doubtles 
misled into thinking that in accepting the chair he would 
have the same freedom of teaching as is customary in 
other institutions of collegiate standing. His successor, 
thanks to the work of the committee, will have a clearer 
understanding of what is expected of him. We do not 
question the right of any sect or party to found an 
institution to teach its own peculiar tenets and to shut 
out so far as may be any alien influences. But such 
restrictions should be definitely made known to the 
public, so that prospective teachers and students will 
not confuse them with colleges and universities of -dif- 
ferent scope and aim. 


COLONEL GOETHALS AND NEW YORK’S 
POLICE PROBLEM 
HE big men of the world do not have to hunt for 
jobs. They have to decide which job it is best for 
them to do. 

Colonel Goethals is in such a predicament. The Ad- 
ministration wants him to set running the Canal which 
he has built. It further wants him to build a govern- 
ment railway in Alaska. 

Mayor Mitchel, and, we believe, all New York outside 
the powers that prey and the penumbra of Tammany 
Hall, want him for Police Commissioner. 

Colonel Goethals has assured Mr. Mitchel that when 
the Canal is completed, if he can secure from the Presi- 
dent the retirement from the army for which his length 
of service makes him eligible, he will gladly accept Mr. 
Mitchel’s offer. Accept, that is, upon one condition. 

That condition is that the law be so amended as to 
make members of the force subject to removal by the 
Commissioner in case of unsatisfactory service without 
the right of appeal to the courts. 


Colonel Goethals has put his finger unerringly upon 
the weakest spot in New York’s police problem. The city 
has had for years the anomalous condition of a police 
force with a temporary head and a permanent personnel. 
The Commissioner has been removable at the will of 
the Mayor; the policeman removable only if a case can 
be made against him which will hold in a court of law. 

The maintenance of a high order of discipline under 
such conditions has been practically impossible. The 
growth of a “System” has been tremendously fostered 
if not made inevitable. 

Colonel Goethals will be doing a great public service 
if he becomes Police Commissioner of New York city. 
He has already done a great service by giving the pres- 
tige of his splendid record as an administrator to the 
endorsement of this vital reform. 

The law should be promptly amended in accordance 
with his stipulation. 


THE NEW WALL STREET 


E are glad to know that President Wilson has no 
intention of considering as an Administration 
measure the bill introduced by Senator Owen for the 
control of stock exchanges. The bill must now stand on 
its own merits. The foundation is precariously narrow. 
The Owen bill—it is more properly the Pujo bill, since 
it embodies the recommendations of the famous Pujo 
Committee—aims to regulate the operations of the Stock 
Exchange by prohibiting the use of the mails for any 
material connected with business on the Exchange un- 
less certain rules are followed by that body. It further 
attempts to control thru the agency, once removed, of the 
Stock Exchange and the further agency, twice removed, 
of the mails, the actions of corporations in respect of 
their corporate securities. 

The bill is ill considered for several reasons. The issue 
of securities by corporations should be controlled di- 
rectly, as is done in Great Britain under the British 
Companies Act, and not indirectly thru the Stock Ex- 
change. 

It is no part of the proper function of the Postmaster 
General to control corporations or to regulate the Stock 
Exchange as this bill would require him to do. 

The bill would prevent short selling, a process indis- 
pensable to the existence of a broad, free market for the 
purchase and sale of corporate securities. 

The bill would deny to members of such a market 
place as the New York Stock Exchange, which has the 
most stringent rules and the most complete supervision 
of the acts of its members, privileges which an unsuper- 
vised outside broker would be freely accorded. 

These are vital defects. But the fundamental trouble 
with the bill is twofold. It is evidently founded upon a 
spirit of sharp hostility to the New York Stock Ex- 
change not only in relation to its incidental evils but in 
relation to its primal purpose. It also ignores the prac- 
tically universal judgment of dozens of high authorities 
on the economic value of the broad, free market for 
securities provided by a stock exchange. 

The Owen bill approaches the matter in the wrong 
spirit. It ignores the fact that there is a new spirit in 
the Stock Exchange which is working to produce the 
New Wall Street. 

This spirit was given admirable expression last week 
at Washington by Mr. William C. Van Antwerp, one of 
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the most sincere and indefatigable members of the New 
York Stock Exchange in working for the elevation of its 
standards and the purification of its processes. Mr. Van 
Antwerp said: 

Heresies and schisms come and go; man-made laws appear 
and disappear; but the human heart does not change, and 
in the last analysis we come to know that only righteousness 
exalteth a nation. We of the Stock Exchange know this to- 
day better than we ever knew it before, and we intend to 
live by it thru the years. We shall make many mistakes, no 
doubt, but we shall stick to our standards and rejoice in 
them, and some day—mark my words—this great market 
place will earn the admiration and respect of the whole 
people. ‘ 

We are determined to show our critics by our deeds that 
the Stock Exchange means something vital and vitalizing in 
America, that it is an important adjunct of the new Wall 
Street—a broad highway from ocean to ocean, doing its 
utmost to meet the needs.of a happy and prosperous land. 


Any one familiar with events within the Stock Ex- 
change during the past year or two knows that Mr. Van 
Antwerp spoke the exact truth. The Stock Exchange, 
under the leadership of a group of progressive, public- 
spirited, self-sacrificing men, is and has been for some 
time past making itself over. What those men deserve 
and need is not attack but codperation. 

The spirit in which the subject should be approached 
is that of the President’s Address to Congress, not that 
of the Owen bill. 


A BURNING SHAME 
E give this week a strong argument from ex- 
President Taft urging a Federal law for the pro- 
tection of aliens in this country and for the punishment 
of those who incite and engage in mobs to abuse or kill 
them. It is a matter in which the honor of the country 
is deeply involved. 

Consider what is the wrong done to these aliens, par- 
ticularly Italians, Chinese and Japanese, and what is the 
disgrace to our nation. 

Long enough ago so that it is now nearly forgotten 
there was a lynching of Italians in New Orleans. They 
may have been guilty of crimes, some of them, and it 
may be that the police and courts were corrupt or lax in 
performing their duty; that is not important here. There 
was a popular rising and a number of Italians were 
lynched. Had they been citizens, white or black, there 
would have been no complication, but some of them were 
citizens of Italy, and the Italian Government properly 
made protest and demanded ‘reparation. We could do 
nothing. Why not? Simply because under present legis- 
lation such crimes must be punished, if at all, by the 
state and not by the nation, and the state would not or 
could not inflict punishment. It was not easy to make it 
clear to the Italian Government and people how we were 
in this humiliating position. In Italy or France, the 
more centralized government could see that justice was 
done; we could not. Therefore, to our disgrace, all we 
could do was to have our State Department pay money 
damages to Italy for the loss of life. The Independent 
at that time was indignant and asked that Congress 
enact a law putting the protection of aliens under the 
Federal power, which can be done constitutionally. But 
nothing was done. 

Many such cases have since occurred, chiefly on the 
Pacific coast and in the Rocky Mountain states, the vic- 
tims being chiefly Chinese and Japanese. These arose 
mainly out of labor riots, and in every case the foreign 


government whose business it is to protect the immi- 
grant alien has made protest to no avail, and has been 
obliged to content itself with a money indemnity. But, 
President Taft tells us, in not a single case has any man 
been punished for these murders; and the reason is, 
that the local sentiment is with the murderers. There 
is a pretense of investigation and that is all. Congress 
has been asked to enact a proper law, but Congress has 
failed. 

It would seem as if our lawgivers had not time to do 
justice, and would rather let the criminals go free and 
pay money to allow their freedom. But we have an inter- 
national duty. Our honor is at stake, nay is dragged in 
the mire. That no law for the protection of those ad- 
mitted to our shores is past is a burning shame. Mr. 
Taft when President could get no such law; we trust 
that this present word will be more effective, to the 
credit of a Democratic Administration. 








A JAPANESE CASABIANCA 

HE story of the boy who stood on the burning deck 

whence all but him had fled is one that recurs in 
every great disaster even in the absence of such a hero 
or any occasion for such heroism. A most thrilling ver- 
sion of this immortal legend came over the cable from 
Japan on January 13, or at least appeared in our news- 
papers of the following day. “The city of Kagoshima 
with 64,000 inhabitants was totally destroyed by a flood 
of fire from the Sakura-shima volcano.” One brave tele- 
graph operator “sat at his key calling for help” while 
the crowds rushed into the sea and “thousands at least, 
it is certain, dropt in the streets overcome by heat and 
fright and foul gases, to be quickly covered by the fall 
of ashes and incandescent rocks.” The writer of the re- 
port, be he Japanese or American, surely does have a 
good command of English. How simple, how dramatic, 
how effective are his concluding lines: “ ‘I am the last 
person living’ and that was the last thing he said.” One 
could make a poem out of that; nay, is it not already a 
poem such as Mrs. Hemans could not better? 

Alas, it is hard for poetry to thrive in this matter of 
fact age. The toe of the statistician comes so near the 
heels of our poet, he galls his kibe. The city of Kago- 
shima was not destroyed. The official report estimates 
the damage to the city as thirty-five houses collapsed and 
fourteen persons dead. As for the heroic telegrapher, 
last survivor of another Lisbon, he seems to be no 
longer in existence. Perhaps he never was. And the 
world can ill afford to lose such men. 








SECRETARY WILSON’S LETTER 
ECRETARY WILSON, of the Department of Labor, 
did not consult President Wilson before he sent to 

the Speaker of the House of Representatives the letter 
in which he urged that Congress pass a more effective 
bill for the exclusion of Asiatic immigrants of the labor 
class. If he had consulted him we dare to imagine that 
it would not have been sent. 

In. that letter he makes the smart suggestion, as a 
way to escape the provisions of treaties which have a 
“most favored nation” clause, that immigrants be ex- 
cluded who cannot come up to the physical standard 
required for admission to the army. To be sure that 
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would exclude some undersized Russian Jews and others, 
but it is aimed at Japanese and Chinese who are of 
low stature. It is a sly way of doing a mean thing. 
Aside from every other consideration, those who take 
the attitude assumed by Secretary Wilson are most 
short-sighted because they do not see that their action 
must provoke a proud and strong nation just across the 
Pacific, which finds it hard to keep its temper when its 
neighbor over the water is everlastingly heckling it. 
They talk about war with Japan, and they seem to wish 
to provoke it. Just now our State Department is very 
busy trying to reach an agreement with Japan over 
difficulties wantonly provoked by California; and it is 
at this most inopportune time that Secretary Wilson has 
emitted this fresh provocation. We have hopes of better 
prudence and justice from his superior namesake. 





THE CREATOR OF THE WORLD PEACE 
FOUNDATION 

DWIN GINN, the founder of the World Peace 

Foundation, who died at his home in Winchester 
near Boston last week, was a great figure in a great 
cause. He had achieved eminence in America as an edu- 
cational publisher before his noteworthy service for the 
peace cause gave him his world-wide eminence. The 
publishing house of Ginn & Company, which he 
founded nearly fifty years ago, almost as soon as he 
came out of college, has become one of the greatest 
purely educational publishing houses in the country. To 
his work as a publisher he brought remarkable business 
ability and the Highest ideals; the house of which he 
was the head has been a distinct force for the promotion 
of what is critical and scholarly in our school and college 
life. 

But Mr. Ginn was always more than the publisher; 
he was ever the devoted citizen and philanthropist. 
Boston could tell much of his wise and liberal support of 
many causes, and especially of his devotion to the cause 
of better homes for the people. In the furtherance of 
this end he established the Charlesbank Homes, which 
have enlisted earnest interest on the part of students of 
the housing problem. 

The establishment of the World Peace Foundation 
is Mr. Ginn’s special title to universal interest. There 
has not been in America or in the world in his time a 
more earnest or generous friend of the peace cause. His 
interest dates from nearly twenty years back, and first 
found expression in the Mohonk Conferences, in the 
early days of those stimulating and pregnant peace 
gatherings. It was at Mohonk that the active interest of 
our American business men was first enlisted in the 
peace cause in a significant way ; and among all the busi- 
ness men who went to Mohonk Mr. Ginn was certainly 
moved most signally to action. He told the men there 
that he would be one of ten to give a million dollars for 
the cause of peace. 

He did not wait too long, however, for such coépera- 
tion. He made up his mind to give $50,000 a year for the 
promotion of the cause, with a provision to secure that 
income permanently, trusting that others would then 
coéperate to make the work and its resources broader 
still. That was the beginning of the International School 
of Peace, the name of which was presently changed to 
the World Peace Foundation. 


The Foundation was incorporated in 1910, with its 
trustees and directors; and at that time no other so 
liberal and comprehensive provision for peace education 
had ever been made in the world. It was a generosity on 
Mr. Ginn’s part which meant sacrifice as it also meant 
consecration; and no agency in the peace cause has in 
these years made itself more distinctly felt. Its work 
has been primarily the work of education, both in the 
stricter sense of work for schools and colleges, for the 
world’s great student body, and in the larger sense of 
instructing the ‘public thru the press, the platform, the 
church and other instruments of public opinion. Its 
“International Library” is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant series of peace books published, and its pamphlet 
service has become a magazine drawn upon by all the 
peace writers of the world. 

Mr. Ginn was not a “half-way: covenant” peace man, 
but earnest and radical, inspired by the faith that great 
international changes can be speedily effected in the 
world today if the world’s peace party organizes itself 
and brings itself to bear as it ought. He radiated convic- 
tion, enthusiasm and resolution, giving not money alone 
but himself to the cause which commanded him, and 
gathering about him men who shared his views and his 
purpose. Being dead, he yet speaks and acts in the great 
work which he founded, and which will go on to the 
triumph of the cause which he served. 








It is interesting to observe how the succession is 
maintained of those who expect on any day the premil- 
lennial return of Christ to reign on the earth, such as 
were called Millerites seventy years ago. They are sturdy 
literalists as to Scripture, great students of prophecy, 
and are given, like Miller, to setting the day of our 
Lord’s coming. A conference of them is to meet in Chi- 
cago this month, and we observe among those an- 
nounced to speak the president of Westminster College, 
a professor of Xenia Theological Seminary, the editor 
of the Sunday School Times and the most noted among 
revivalists. We also observe among those talked of to 
succeed President Patten at Princeton Seminary one 
premillennarian scholar. 








The New York Tribune declares unequivocally that 
President Wilson is to seek a second term, and seems 
concerned over the apparent inconsistency of such a 
course with the Democratic platform. We hope the 
President will do.so, whatever the plank in the platform 
may be taken to mean. The American people can be 
trusted not to reélect a President unless he ought, in 
their judgment, to be reélected. They ought not to bind 
themselves not to continue him in office when they be- 
lieve he ought to be kept there. The single presidential 
term without possibility of reélection arises not so much 
from fear of autocracy as from distrust of democracy. 








, 


The attack upon the Civil Service to which we re- 
ferred last week has fallen to the ground. The rider 
upon the Post Office appropriation bill has been un- 
seated. Apparently the President spoke the word that 
dislodged it from the bill. In any case it was unques- 
tionably the force of public opinion that thwarted the 
seekers after spoils. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















‘ ; At a joint session of 
Mr. Wilson's the Senate and the 
Trust Message House, on the 20th, 
President Wilson read his message 
concerning additional anti-trust leg- 
islation. Parts of it we publish on 
another page. When he entered the 
hall of the House, escorted by com- 
mittees, the galleries were crowded. 
His reading was frequently inter- 
rupted by hearty applause, sometimes 
led by Republican members, and at 
the conclusion the listeners realized 
that there had been laid before them 
a state paper of remarkable clarity 
and strength. His recommendations, 
briefly summarized, related to legis- 
lation for the prohibition of inter- 
locking directorates and holding com- 
panies, an official supervision of is- 
sues of railroad securities, statutory 
definition of Sherman act offenses, 
the punishment of individuals found 
guilty of such offenses, and the crea- 
tion of a Trade Commission. 

He desired that the business world 


‘should accept what he said as the 


words of a friend, and there have 
been many indications that the mes- 
sage has been so accepted. The de- 
livery of it was followed by great 
activity and a rise of prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange. The at- 
titude of prominent financiers ap- 
pears to suggest approval and co- 
éperation. Press comment here and 
abroad has been favorable, almost 
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THE CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN THE HOUSE 


Congressman Henry D. Clayton, of Alabama, is 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, to 
which were referred the interlocking directorates 
bill, the Sherman law definitions bill, and the 
trade relations bill. The Interstate Trade Com- 
mission and railway securities bills were assigned 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. Mr. 
Clayton has been in close touch with the Presi- 
dent and was one of the three subcommitteemen 
who drafted the Administration bills 
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without exception. In Congress the 
message was commended by promi- 
nent Republicans, who exprest a hope 
that the legislation to follow would 
be framed in accord with its spirit. 
A few Democrats felt that it was not 
sufficiently radical. 


Bills embodying the 
President’s recommend- 
ations had already been 
prepared, as the fruit of conferences 
at the White House. There are five 
of these bills, and the text of four of 
them, about 4500 words, has been 
published. They create a Trade Com- 
mission; prohibit interlocking direc- 
torates affecting national banks, rail- 
way companies and great manufac- 
turing corporations engaged in inter- 
state business; supplement the Sher- 
man act by defining the practises and 
methods which are illegal, and pro- 
vide for a supervision of all issues of 
railway stock and bonds. All except 
the last of these have been formally 
introduced in the House. 

The commission is to be composed 
of five members. It will have inquis- 
itorial powers, will supervise the ex- 
ecution of the dissolution decrees of 
courts, and will promote the peaceful 
surrender of corporations that exist 
in violation of the law. The prohibi- 
tion of interlocking directorates is 
designed to prevent suppression of 
competition or a monopolistic control 
of the purchase of supplies by rail- 
roads. Two years are allowed for ad- 
justments in obedience to this pro- 
hibition. The definitions of offenses 
are like those in the New Jersey law. 
Individuals are authorized to take 
advantage of the proofs and results 
of government suits in their own 
suits to recover for damages. Mr. 
Wilson desires that the committees 
shall give hearings on all the bills. 
There will be an effort to complete 
the program of anti-trust legislation 
in time to permit adjournment at 
the beginning of June. 


The New 
Trust Bills 


A Spoils ne! rider on oe 4 

. . nual appropriation bi 
Rider Killed fo) the Post Office De- 
partment, by which the 2400 assist- 
ant postmasters would have been de- 
prived of the protection of the civil 
service rules, has been laid aside. It 
was killed by President ~Wilson. 
Under the rules, it was exposed to 
the deadly attack of a point of order, 
being “general legislation,” which 
ought not to be attached to an appro- 
priation bill. Chairman Moon, of the 
House Committee, desiring the en- 


actment of the rider, asked the Rules 
Committee, which exercizes much 
power, to bring in a special rule 
making it in order to consider the 
rider a legitimate part of the bill. 
Mr. Wilson sent word to Mr. Henry, 
chairman of the Rules Committee, 
that he was unalterably opposed to 
the rider, and that he also disliked 
another rider which provided an ap- 
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SENATOR FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS 


The Senator from Nevada is chairman of the 

Committee on Interstate Commerce, to which 

the Wilson trust bills will be referred when they 
are introduced in the Senate 


propriation of $25,000,000 for good 
roads. 

This foreshadowed a veto. There- 
fore the Rules Committee declined 
to bring in a special rule for either 
of the riders, and when the bill came 
up both were speedily disposed of by 
points of order. The good roads 
proposition, Mr. Wilson thought, 
should stand by itself and not be tied 
to a bill appropriating $300,000,000 
for postal expenses. Mr. Moon said 
he hoped the President had not “de- 
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THE NEW COMPTROLLER 

CURRENCY 
John Skelton Williams, formerly an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, becomes ex-otncio 
a member of the Central Federal Reserve 
Board under the new currency law. With the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Agriculture he is charged with districting the 
country and designating the reserve cities. Mr. 
Williams, a Virginian, has had long experience 

in banking and railway finance 


OF THE 


scended to the point where he de- 
mands that members shall vote as he 
directs,” and exprest regrets that 
the Rules Committee should have 
found it necessary to consult the 
Postmaster General about the special 
rule. 

The Merchants’ Association of 
New York has asked the President to 
place in the classified service, by ex- 
ecutive order, the employees of the 
new Federal Reserve Board, which 
have been exempted by the statute 
from the requirements of the merit 
system. 


Renewals of general 
arbitration t reat- 
ies with sixteen na- 
tions are to be taken up for consid- 
eration this week by the Senate Com- 
mittee. These renewals were made, 
so far as they could be made by the 
executive branch of the Government, 
several months ago. But when the 
agreement with Great Britain was 
considered, objection was offered by 
certain Senators who earnestly sup- 
ported exemption of our coastwise 
shipping from the payment of Pana- 
ma Canal tolls. A renewal of this 
treaty would, in their opinion, make 
the exemption a subject for arbitra- 
tion by the Hague Tribunal. Appa- 
rently they desired to avoid such an 
adjustment of the controversy. 

In order that Great Britain might 
not be offended, no action was taken 
upon the similar renewals of treaties 
with fifteen other nations, and for a 


The Arbitration 
Treaties 


long time they have been neglected, 
altho action has been requested by 
one or two foreign Governments. 


Villa has been \reparing 
slowly for his a ck upon 
Torreon. He says he will 
lead 20,000 men, and that after the 
capture of that place a!l the cities 
between it and the capital will speed- 
ily accept the rule of his army. The 
rebels, he asserts, have taken from 
the Federals eighty-five pieces of 
heavy artillery, or nearly half of the 
government’s entire supply. In the 
south, Zapata’s men have been sack- 
ing towns within thirty miles of the 
capital, but Huerta stands in greater 
fear of 8000 Indians, who have 
turned against him in Puebla. They 
can easily cut the railway line to 
Vera Cruz. He cannot spare soldiers 
to protect this line without exposing 
the capital to capture by Zapata. 
The ragged Federal soldiers who 
crost the Rio Grande in flight from 
Ojinaga are now confined within the 


The War 
in Mexico 


circuit of a wire fence at Ft. Bliss, 
near El Paso. Civilians included, the 
number of Mexicans whom our gov- 
ernment is now feeding there is 4987. 
Several died during the march to the 
railway station at Marfa. Smallpox 
has broken out in the camp. The wire 
fence is needed more for the exclu- 
sion of newcomers than to prevent 
escapes, for Mexicans are drawn to 
the camp by the food freely given 
there at a cost of $1700 a day. 


treas- 
empty. He 
cannot pay the 
Federal soldiers, and it is said that 
ministers and consuls abroad have 
received no pay for a long time. The 
French Government has sent to him 
a protest against the recent default 
of interest on bonds of a loan which 
that government formally approved 
three years ago. But it tells him that 
it will not now exercize its right to 
collect by force, thus implying tacit 
support for President Wilson’s pol- 


b Huerta’s 
Huerta’s Tottering ury is 


Government 
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JUDGE CHESTERTON 
The “Mystery of Edwin Drood”’ is solved at last. The celebrated case came to trial a hundred 
years after the crime before a literary moot court in London over which the genial G. 
Chesterton presided. The evidence and arguments were based on the clues in Dickens’ unfinished 
novel and the jury, composed of well known authors, including Shaw, De Morgan, McCarthy and 
Jacobs, rendered a verdict against the accused, John Jasper. Bernard Shaw as foreman stated the 
findings of the jury as follows: ‘The extreme characters of the jury were at first inclined to find 
a verdict of ‘not guilty’ because there was absolutely no evidence of murder having been com- 
mitted, but the more judicious spirits feel that to allow a man who had committed cold-blooded 
murder to leave the dock unpunished would probably result in the jury being murdered in its bed, 
so we have adopted the ‘British spirit of compromise and find the prisoner guilty of manslaughter.” 
Whereupon his Lordship, Mr. Justice Chesterton, committed every person present, except himself, 
for contempt of court 
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From Punch 


THE BRITISH MONA LISA 


The Prime Minister of Great Britain, the Rt. 

Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith, meets the rumors 

of dissensions in his Cabinet and impending 

dissolution with an enig.natic smile and imper- 
turbable silence 


icy. There are rumors, however, that 
the default has caused the applica- 
tion of some ,diplomatic pressure at 
Washington by: European powers. 

Jesus Flores Maegon, a Liberal 
leader’ and formerly “in Madero’s 
Cabinet, has had three long con- 
ferences with Mr. Lind at Vera 
Cruz. He is said to be an agent 
of Huerta. One story is that the 
latter is willing to resign in fa- 
vor of a governing commission, and 
to take the field as head of the Fed- 
eral army. Another is that Huerta 
would resign in favor of De la Barra 
or Gamboa. Neither of these would 
be acceptable to Villa or Carranza. 
These rebel leaders Rave rejected the 
conciliatory advancés of the Spanish- 
American Union, of Madrid, which 
has procured the codperation of sev- 
eral European peace societies in an 
effort to adjust the Mexican contro- 
versy. They say they will be satisfied 
with nothing less than the overthrow 
and execution of Huerta. 


After nearly two weeks’ 
debate the Senate has 
past, by a vote of 46 to 
16, the bill for the construction of a 
railroad in Alaska by the govern- 
ment. This project is designed to 
promote the agricultural develop- 
ment of Alaska and the utilization of 
its coal and other mineral resources. 
Not more than 1000 miles of road 
are to be built. Broad powers are 
given to the President, who is au- 
thorized to select the route, to pro- 
vide for construction, and to decide 
whether the government shall oper- 
ate the road or lease it. For the cost 
there is to be a bond issue of $40,- 


Railroads 
for Alaska 


000,000, and a part of the receipts 
from public land sales will be set 
apart as a redemption fund. The line 
is to extend from the coast into the 
interior, and existing lines needed 
for a continuous route may be 
acquired. 

Fifteen Republicans voted for the 
bill, and three Democrats against it. 
The subject of the greater part of 
the debate was government owner- 
ship. Opponents of the measure 
asserted that it was a step toward 
state socialism. Mr. Williams re- 
buked his Democratic associates for 
supporting a populistic and un- 
democratic bill. Mr. Kenyon offered 
figures tending to show that shippers 
and the public would save $450,000,- 
000 a year if the government should 
own and operate all the railroads. He 
predicted the coming of such-owner- 
ship unless the government exer- 
cized complete control and the roads 
were honestly managed. The bill will 
be opposed in the House by a consid- 
erable number of members from the 
South who object to ownership by 
the government. It has the approval 
of President Wilson. 


Addressing the 
Japanese  Parlia- 
ment a few days 
ago, Foreign Minister Makino said 
the replies of our government to 
Japan’s protests against California’s 
alien land law had not been satisfac- 
tory, and that there had been no an- 
swer whatever to the third protest, 
sent in August last. Therefore it was 
necessary to “consider some other 
ways for a solution of the question.” 
Secretary Bryan said that there had 
been no answer because the third 
protest was a repetition of the first 
and second, replies to which had been 
forwarded. There was no danger, in 


The Controversy 
with Japan 
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From the. New k World = 
WHEN IT ISN’T MUGGY, IT’S HUMID 


There's small choice between bosses in New 

York. The progress of the graft investigation, 

however, suggests the possibility that Mr. Mur- 
phy’s eclipse may be permanent 
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From the New York Sun 
AND ONE IN NEW YORK 


The enigmatic smile of Mr. Murphy has long 

been famous in New York. But the present in- 

vestigation into his bank accounts by District 

Attorney Whitman, it is thought, may result in 
its effacement 


his opinion, of a rupture of friendly 
relations, and the Foreign Minister’s 
remark might have referred to nego- 
tiations for a new treaty. But it is 
understood that Japan will be satis- 
fied with no treaty that does not give 
what California has withheld, and 
the ratification of such a treaty by 
our Senate cannot be expected. 

At the suggestion of Mr. John Bas- 
sett Moore, of the State Department, 
House committee hearings on the 
pending immigration bill, which 
would exclude Japanese, were sus- 
pended, a day or two later. But Mr. 
Bryan said the situation caused him 
no anxiety. He hoped for an early 
settlement of the controversy. On the 
following day, however, Secretary 
Wilson, of the Labor Department, 
without consulting with President 
Wilson or the Department of State, 
sent to the House committee a letter 
in which he favored the Pacific coast 
movement for the exclusion of all 
Asiatic laborers. In addition he rec- 
ommended that any Asiatic who 
could not pass the physical test re- 
quired for admission to our army 
should be excluded. Altho he spoke of 
Hindus, it was remarked that the 
test would probably exclude a major- 
ity of Japanese immigrants who are 
not classed as laborers. The time for 
sending this letter was unwisely 
chosen. 


The coal porters of 
London have seized 
the opportunity of 
exceptionally cold weather—20 de- 
grees Fahrenheit—to enforce their 
demands for increase of wages. 
Some of the employers have come to 
their terms, but the twelve thousand 


London Labor 
Troubles 
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men in the union will stay out until 
all the employers do the same. The 
shutting off of the fuel supply at this 
season has caused widespread incon- 
venience and suffering. The strike 
committee refused even to serve the 
hospitals and they would have been 
left in the cold if the medical stu- 
dents had not volunteered in a body 
to load and cart a sufficient number 
of tons to keep the furnaces going. 
Many of the schools have had to 
close. 

A more extensive strike is impend- 
ing in London, for the men in the 
building trade unions have declined 
to sign the terms demanded by the 
employers: that they are willing to 
work with non-union men. A strike 
or lock-out in this industry would in- 
volve 150,000 or more men. Work 
has already ceased on London’s new 
County Council Hall and _ several 
other buildings involving fifty miil- 
ion dollars. 


The strike of the trans- 
port workers in Dublin 
has collapsed and most 
of the men have gone back to work 
with the tacit consent of their leader, 
Jim Larkin. On his advice, however, 
they refuse to sign any agreements. 
This strike has been watched with 
unusual interest because of the intro- 
duction by Larkin of the so-called 
American or syndicalist methods in 
opposition to the more conservative 
and peaceable policy hitherto charac- 
teristic of British unionism. Larkin’s 
untutored eloquence, his dramatic 
demonstrations, his imprisonment on 
the charge of seditious utterances, 
his prompt release by the govern- 
ment, gave to his cause a world-wide 
publicity and the undeniable griev- 
ances of the men received sympathy 
in unexpected quarters. But when 
Larkin after his release went to Eng- 
land “to raise the fiery cross” he 
found the labor leaders cold to his 
appeal and altho they sent shiploads 
of food to Dublin to keep the strik- 
ers and their families from starva- 
tion, they refused to order a general 
sympathetic strike as he desired. 


The Dublin 
Strike 


The energetic meas- 
ures taken by the 
South African Pre- 
mier, General Botha, supprest the 
strike of the railway men and 
checked its dangerous ramifica- 
tions, but whether they have put an 
end to the trouble remains to be 
seen. It must be remembered 
that all news so far comes from 
the governmental side, for the 
censorship is strict. Doubtless when 
the labor men get to the wires we 
shall hear another story. The strikers 
have gone back to work in the mines 


Unrest in 
South Africa 


and on the railroad, but probably 
they have not given up the fight and 
another general strike may be called 
at the first favorable opportunity. 
The militia called into service for 
the maintenance of order have been 
demobilized with the exception of the 
regiments in the Rand and in the Pre- 
toria and Fauresmith districts, about 
30,000 men. The expense to the gov- 
ernment of this military demonstra- 
tion will be about $2,000,000. A curi- 
ous feature of the situation is that 


the government had the support of 
the leaders of the Hindus, who vol- 
untarily agreed to suspend their 
“passive resistance” tactics during 
this crisis and leave their own griev- 
ances for settlement at some later 
cime. 


The International Con- 
Safety at Sea ference on Safety at 
Sea, which has been 
holding sessions at London, ended its 
work on January 20. The final report, 
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TAMMANY’S BOOMERANG 
For some time an inquiry concerning the corrupt taxing of contractors on public works in the 
State of New York has been in progress under the direction of District Attorney Whitman. 
Already it has yielded more than thirty indictments, and the defendants are men prominent in 


the Tammany organization. Mr. Sulzer, 


whose impeachment ‘and 


removal from the office of 


Governor were due mainly or largely to the active hostility of Tammany, testified on the 21st 


that Murphy had threatened him that 


“he wouldn't 


be Governor long” when he tried to 


thwart Tammany’s attempt to blackmail a contractor. “If I had been willing to compromise with 
corruption,” said Sulzer, “I would not have been removed. Murphy sent word to me again and 
again, during the impeachment proceedings, that if I would quit he would quit and save me from 
conviction.”” Senator_O’Gorman will testify, and it is thought that Tammany is in great danger. 
District Attorney Whitman has the bank accounts of Murphy and a dozen prominent officers of 
state departments. It is said that they show deposits of about $5,000,000, much of which can be 
connected with the extortion of money from contractors. Murphy says Sulzer is a liar 
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consisting of seventy-four articles, 
received the unanimous approval of 
the delegates of the fourteen nations 
represented, the United States, Great 
Britain, Australia, Canada, New Zea- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Sweden, Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and Denmark. The agreement will 
now be submitted to the several gov- 
ernments represented for their ap- 
proval, which will doubtless be forth- 
coming as the provisions seem to be 
practical and well considered. 

The conference adopted the pro- 
posal of Rear Admiral Washington 
L. Capps that ships should be divided 
by bulkheads both longitudinally and 
transversely into so many water- 
tight compartments that there is no 
danger of enough of them being 
opened by any accident to sink the 
vessel. Wireless telegraphy of a hun- 
dred miles radius with an operator 
continuously on duty is required of 
all ships except those carrying fewer 
than fifty passengers or keeping 
within 150 miles of the coast. Life- 
boats are to be provided of sufficient 
number and capacity to accommodate 
all persons on board and a sufficient 
number of men competent to handle 
them must be employed. The United 
States is put in control of an inter- 
national patrol of the North Atlantic 
for the discovery of icebergs and the 
destruction of derelicts. 


A surprising turn 
has been given to the 
Balkan kaleidoscope 
thru the purchase by the Ottoman 
Government of the dreadnought “Rio 
de Janeiro” under construction by 
the Armstrongs for Brazil. The 
Greeks were also bidders for the 
vessel as it neared completion in the 
British shipyards, but their credit 
was not so good as that of the Turks. 
The cost of it will be ten to fifteen 
million dollars, of which $600,000 is 
to be paid immediately. The vessel 
will not be completed for six months 
yet and even then trained men and 
equipment will be lacking. It is ex- 
pected, however, that these will be 
obtainable in England. The name 
will be changed to the “Sultan 
Osman.” 

The purchase of this British war- 
ship with money from France puts 
Turkey in a dominant position in the 
Black Sea and Mediterannean, for 
neither Greece nor Russia can at 
present match her two dreadnoughts, 
the “Reshadié” and the “Sultan Os- 
man.” Turkey, therefore, stands a 
good chance to enforce her claims to 
the Aegean islands now held by 
Greece. She refuses to acquiesce in 
the decision of the powers that Chios 
and Mitylene shall belong to Greece, 


Turkey Buys a 
Dreadnought 

















TO INTERPRET JAPAN IN AMERICA 
Dr. Sosuke Sato follows Dr. I. Nitobe and Dr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie in the Japanese-Amer- 
ican exchange professorship. He is lecturing at 
a number of Eastern, Southern and Middle 
Western universities on the Japanese people, 
their customs and social conditions. Dr. Sato 
is president of the Agricultural College of Sap- 
poro in Hokaido, the northernmost island prov- 
ince of Japan. He was educated there and at 
Johns Hopkins. He is well known thruout the 
world as a leading Japanese educator; he was 
responsible for the introduction of the American 
college system and college haseball and boating 
into Japan 

regarding these islands as necessary 
to the defense of the coast of Asia 
Minor. It is even rumored that Turk- 
ish troops have already been landed 
on Mitylene and that an alliance. has 
been formed with Bulgaria by which 
that country will codéperate with Tur- 
key in case of a war with Greece. In 
this case Turkish troops could be 
sent by rail from Constantinople thru 
the territory recently ceded to Bul- 
garia and attack Salonika. 

The sale of the “Rio de Janeiro” 
by the Brazilian Government has 
made trouble at home. Vice Admiral 
Huet Bacellar, former chairman of 
the naval commission in charge of its 
construction, published a letter at- 
tacking the government for thus 
weakening the power and prestige of 
Brazil in the eyes of the world. The 
response of the government to this 
was to put him under arrest and to 
explain that the “Rio de Janeiro” 
was not of a type to fit into the new 
scheme of the navy and so it was 
thought best to accept the offer of 
the Armstrongs to replace it by a 
vessel similar to the Brazilian dread- 
noughts “Sao Paulo” and “Minas 
Garaes.” 

Russia’s protest, backed presuma- 
bly by France and England, has in- 
terfered with the plan by which the 
Ottoman army was to be reorganized 
by German officers. General Liman 


von Sanders, of the Prussian cavalry, 
who had gone with his staff to Con- 
stantinople for that purpose, has re- 
turned to Germany. 


F The volcano of 
The Eruption of Sakura-shima con- 
Sakura-shima = tinyes in eruption 
and southern Japan is shaken by 
repeated earthquakes. From a hasty 
reconnaissance of the island of 
Sakura it appears that nine out 
of eighteen villages on the island, 
comprizing 840 houses, were de- 
stroyed but most of the inhabitants 
escaped. The two old craters of the 
voleano, a mile apart, are now con- 
nected by a great chasm from which 
smoke and flames arise and lava 
streams flow. The damage done to the 
city of Kagoshima, on the western 
side of the bay, was greatly exag- 
gerated in the first reports. Accord- 
ing to the official estimates sixteen 
persons were killed in the city, 
eighty-seven seriously wounded and 
seventy-one slightly injured. Thirty- 
five houses were destroyed and 113 
partly crushed. In the neighborhood 
of the city four persons were buried 
under the ashes at the time of the 
eruption and a hundred or more refu- 
gees killed by the falling of a cliff 
by a later earthquake shock. The 
trains are running in Kagoshima 
and the shops opening. 


The famine in the north- 
ern part of Hondo and the 
island of Yezo is said to 
be the most severe ever known. 
Many persons have starved to death 
and others have committed sui- 
side and their corpses often lie un- 
buried for days. The cause of the 
disaster was a cold current from the 
northern seas which destroyed both 
crops and fishing so leaving the in- 
habitants destitute. A distressing 
feature of the situation is that young 
women from the famine region are 
being virtually sold into slavery. 
Every train arriving in Tokyo from 
the northeast is said to bring one or 
more parties of fifteen or sixteen 
girls in charge of two or three men 
who have lured them from their 
homes. The police, tho aware of the 
purpose for which the girls are 
bought, are powerless to prevent it, 
for they are provided with written 
approval from their parents. Accord- 
ing to the old Japanese ethical code 
it was regarded as an admirable act 
of devotion for a daughter so to sac- 
rifice herself to relieve the distress 
of her parents. 

The Japanese Diet has decided to 
spend only $80,000,000 this year on 
new Dreadnoughts; the government 
had asked an appropriation of 
$150,000,000. 


Famine 
in Japan 








Our Constitution of Peace 






Extracts from the Address of the President to Congress on the Trust Question, 


ONSTRUCTIVE legislation, 
> when successful, is always the 

embodiment of convincing ex- 
perience and of the mature public 
opinion which finally springs out 
of that experience. Legislation is 
a business of interpretation, not 
of origination, and it is now 
plain what the opinion is to which 
we must give effect in this matter. 
It is not recent or hasty opinion. It 
springs out of the experience of a 
whole generation. It has clarified it- 
self by long contest and those who 
for a long time battled with it and 
sought to change it are now frankly 
and honorably yielding to it and 
seeking to conform their actions to 
it. 








The antagonism between business 
and government is over. 





We are all agreed that “private 
monopoly is indefensible and intol- 
erable,” and our program is founded 
upon that conviction. 








It will be a comprehensive but not 
a radical or unacceptable program, 
and these are its items, the changes 
which opinion deliberately sanctions 
and for which business waits: 

It waits with acquiescence, in the 
first place, for laws which will effec- 
tually prohibit and prevent such 
interlockings of the personnel of the 
directorates of great corporations— 
banks and railroads, industrial, com- 
mercial and public service bodies— 
as in effect result in making those 
who borrow and those who lend prac- 
tically one and the same; those who 
sell and those who buy but the same 
persons trading with one another 
under different names and in differ- 
ent combinations, and those who 
affect to compete in fact partners 
and masters of some whole field of 
business. 








The country is ready : to 
accept, and accept with relief as 
well as approval, a law which 
will confer ‘upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to 
superintend and regulate the finan- 
cial operations by which the rail- 
roads are henceforth to be supplied 
with the money they need for their 
proper development. 








The business of the country awaits 
also, has long awaited and has suf- 
fered because it could not obtain, 
further and more explicit legislative 
definition of the policy and meaning 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CON- 
CRETE RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Prohibition of interlocking 
directorates of banks, railroads, in- 
dustrial, commercial and public 
service bodies. 


2. Empowering the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to superin- 
tend and regulate the future capi- 
talization of railroads. 


3. Supplementing the Sherman 
law by explicit definitions of the 
practices of monopoly. 


4. Creation of an_ Interstate 
Trade Commission to form a clear- 
ing house for the facts in relation 
to business and an instrument sup- 
plementary to the courts in doing 
justice to business moncpolies. 


5. Imposing penalties, not upon 
business itself, to its confusion and 
interruption, but upon individuals 
responsible for improper practices. 

6. To prohibit holding companies 
and to restrict the interlocking 


ownership of corporations by indi- 
viduals, 


7. Permitting private claimants 
to found suits for redress against 
monopolies under the Sherman law 
upon the results of government 
sults against those monopolies. 




















of the existing anti-trust law. Noth- 
ing hampers business like uncer- 
tainty. Nothing daunts or dis- 
courages it like the necessity to 
take chances, to run the risk 
of falling under the condem- 
nation of the law before it can make 
sure just what the law is. 

And the business men of the coun- 
try desire something more than that 
the menace of legal process in these 
matters be made explicit and intelli- 
gible. They desire the advice, the 
definite guidance and information, 
which can be supplied by an admin- 
istrative body, an interstate trade 
commission. 








It demands such a commission 
only as an indispensable instrument 
of information and publicity, as a 
clearing house for the facts by which 
both the public mind and the man- 
agers of great business undertakings 
should be guided and as an instru- 
mentality for doing justice to busi- 
ness where the processes of the 
courts or the natural férces of cor- 
rection outside the courts are inade- 
quate to adjust the remedy to the 
wrong in a way that will meet all the 
equities and circumstances of the 
case. 








Producing industries, for example, 
which have past the point up to 





which combination may be consis- 
tent with the public interest and the 
freedom of trade cannot always be 
dissected into their component units 
as readily as railroad companies or 
similar organizations can be. ‘ 
There ought to be an administrative 
commission capable of directing and 
shaping such corrective processes not 
only in aid of the court but also by 
independent suggestion if necessary. 








Penalties and punishments should 
fall, not upon business itself, to its 
confusion and interruption, but upon 
the individuals who use the instru- 
mentalities of business to do things 
which public policy and sound busi- 
ness practise condemn. 








We are agreed, I take it, that the 
holding companies should be pro- 
hibited, but what of the controlling 
private ownership of individuals or 
actually coéperative groups of indi- 
viduals? Shall the private owners of 
capital stock be suffered to be them- 
selves in effect holding companies? 
; . Shall we require the owners 
of stock when their voting power in 
several companies which ought to be 
independent of one another would 
constitute actual control to make 
election in which of them they will 
exercise their right to vote? 








I hope that we shall agree in giv- 
ing private individuals who claim to 
have been injured by these processes 
the right to found their suits for 
redress upon the facts and judg- 
ments proved and entered in suits by 
the Government where the Govern- 
ment has upon its own initiative 
sued the combinations complained of 
and won its suit, and that the statute 
of limitations shall be suffered to 
run against such litigants only from 
the date of the conclusion of the Gov- 
ernment’s action. 








What must every candid man say 
of the suggestions I have laid before 
you, of the plain obligations of which 
I have reminded you? That these are 
new things of which the country is 
not prepared? No; but that they are 
old things, now familiar, and must 
of course be undertaken if we are to 
square our laws with the thought 
and desire of the country. 








We are now about to write the 
additional articles of our constitu- 
tion of peace, the peace that is honor 
and freedom and prosperity. 
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SHALL THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PROTECT 


ALIENS IN THEIR TREATY RIGHTS? 
BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE spread of democracy thru- 
i out the world and the influ- 
ence that each people has in 
determining the foreign policy of its 
government have necessarily affected 
the discussion of useful agencies for 
the avoidance of war. Before the 
nineteenth century wars largely 
turned upon the interests of dynas- 
ties and the ambitions and hatreds of 
kings, but now wars between coun- 
tries having stable governments are 
rarely begun without the wish of the 
majority of their respective peoples. 
Even a country like Russia, in the 
government of which the people are 
not supposed to have a great voice, 
was obliged to make peace in the Jap- 
anese War largely because her people 
opposed its continuance. Therefore, 
it becomes important, in the main- 
tenance of peace, that each stable 
government representing its people 
in its foreign relations, and being an- 
swerable for them to another people, 
should be able to perform its prom- 
ises promptly, and should certainly 
not keep them only to the ear and 
break them to the hope. Nice distinc- 
tions based on precedents in Interna- 
tional Law have more weight with 
learned statesmen representing a 
dynasty than with an angered people. 
When they suffer injustice, they look 
to the substance of the international 
contract for their protection, and if 
that is not performed, and the breach 
is an outrage upon their own race 
and their own kith and kin, their in- 
dignant feeling is dangerous to the 
peace between the two nations. 


NATIONAL SENSITIVENESS 


In one of my visits to Japan as 
Secretary of War, I had the pleasure 
of meeting and talking with Count 
Hyashi, one of the great statesmen 
and diplomats of that wonderful Em- 
pire, and recently deceased. We were 
discussing very freely the relations 
between Japan and the United States, 
and he said that he felt confident that 
I was right in saying that the United 
States had no desire for a war with 
Japan, but, on the contrary, wished 
to avoid it by every honorable means. 
He hoped that I credited his state- 
ment that the Empire of Japan, and 
those responsible for its government 
were equally anxious to make the 
peace between the two countries per- 
manent and abiding. “But,” said he, 


“my people have grown much in na- 
tional stature. They have won suc- 
cesses, civil and military. They have 
a deep love of their country and of 
their fellow countrymen, and perhaps 
they have what you will call ‘patri- 
otic self-conceit.’ However this may 
be, their sensitiveness as a nation has 
increased, and it makes them deeply 
resent an injustice or an invidious 
discrimination against them in a for- 
eign country or by a foreign people. 
The only possible danger of a 
breach between the two nations that 
I can imagine would be one growing 
out of the mistreatment of our people 
living under the promised protection 
of the United States, thru the 
lawless violence of a mob directed 
against them as Japanese.” 

Now what is true of the relation of 
these two countries is likely to be 
true of the relation between the Unit- 
ed States and peoples of other coun- 
tries. With almost every nation we 
have a treaty, in which each — 
ing party agrees that the nationals 
of the other party may reside within 
its jurisdiction, and, complying with 
the laws, may legally pursue their vo- 
cations or business, and enjoy the 
same protection to life, liberty and 
property that the citizens of the con- 
tracting country enjoy. This is per- 
haps the most common clause in the 
many treaties of amity and com- 
merce that now control the relations 
between the nations of the world. 


THE CUSTOM OF TREATY BREAKING 


Since 1811 there have been many 
cases of mob violence against aliens, 
in which they have been killed or 
grievously injured. And while in all 
these cases we denied any liability, 
Congress has generally made pay- 
ments to those who were injured and 
to the families of those who were 
killed. In some cases the amount paid 
was recited in the act of appropria- 
tion to be a gratuity, without admis- 
sion of liability. In other cases the 
amount was paid without such reser- 
vation. In no case that I have been 
able to discover have the perpetra- 
tors of these outrages been punished. 
In all the cases the local authorities 
have evidently sympathized with the 
mob spirit and purpose, or have been 
so terrorized by it as not to make a 
judicial investigation of any real 
thoroness, so that the results have 
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been, first, the mob; second, the 
felonious assault, or murder, and de- 
struction of property; third, the 
farce of a_ state investigation; 
fourth, the indemnity to the injured 
and the family of the dead, and, fifth, 
the complete immunity of the guilty. 
Such a list of outrages, reaching 
clear from 1811 down to 1910, with- 
out punishment, is not a record in 
which we can take pride. 

I propose to consider here 
whether anything can be done to 
change this state of affairs so long 
continued that recurring incidents of 
the same kind constitute it a custom. 
I feel confident that something effec- 
tive can be done to this end thru 
valid Federal legislation conferring 
executive and judicial jurisdiction to 
prevent and punish these crimes 
against aliens in violation of their 
treaty rights on the Federal Govern- 
ment and courts. 


OUR FARCICAL PROMISES 

In some of such cases the feeling 
between the countries involved has 
run high, and with the increased pop- 
ular control of foreign policies, we 
may expect these incidents to become 
more dangerous to our peace. In 
many letters of our Secretaries of 


. State, in answer to complaints of 


foreign governments in: such cases, 
attention is called to the fact-that 
our General Government has no jur- 
isdiction to direct the prosecution 
under Federal law of the perpetra- 
tors of these outrages, and the Sec- 
retaries have been content with the 
statement that the persons killed or 
injured have had the same protection 
that citizens of this country have 
had, which, I may add, in all the in- 
stances under examination, was no 
protection at all. The Secretaries 
have pointed out that if protection 
was needed or punishment was to 
be inflicted, it was the duty of 
the state authorities to give it, 
as would have been the case had 
the persons killed or feloniously 
assaulted been citizens of this 
country. We make a promise and 
then we let somebody else attempt to 
perform it, and when they don’t per- 
form it, and they never do, we say, 
“We are not responsible for this. It 
is somebody else’s failure, and be- 
sides you are not suffering any worse 
than our own citizens in this matter, 
because they enjoy the same absence 
of protection extended to your people. 
However, say no more about it. We’ll 
salve your feelings by a little money, 
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the amount of which we’ll fix.” Now 
we know from this history the fact 
to be that in such cases generally 
there is not the slightest hope thru 
the state courts of having proper 
punishment inflicted, or even at- 
tempted. In such cases the juries are 
generally drawn from the immediate 
neighborhood of the county and town 
in which the outrage is committed, 
and the case ultimately reduces itself 
to the result that the grand jury, or, 
if an indictment is found, which is 
almost as rare as a conviction, that 
the petit jury will be composed of 
either the criminals themselves or 
of their relatives and neighbors and 
sympathizers, and the prosecution is 
a farce. 


LYNCH LAW NO EXCUSE 


It does not soothe one’s pride of 
country to note the number of lynch- 
ings of our own citizens that go un- 
whipped of justice and that are prop- 
erly held up to us with scorn when- 
ever we assume, as we too frequently 
do, a morality higher than and a 
government better than that of 
other peoples. Nor is our feeling in 
this regard rendered less acute by 
hearing from the governors of some 
of our states expressions brazenly 
defending and approving such lynch- 
ings. Still more embarrassing is our 
situation, when we are called upon 
to explain to a government with 
whom we have made a solemn cove- 
nant to protect its citizens or sub- 
jects in their right of peaceable resi- 
dence here and in the enjoyment of 
business and happiness under the 
egis of the United States, to have 
to say that while we did make a cove- 
nent, they ought to have known that 
under our system we as a govern- 
ment had no means of performing 
that covenant or of punishing those 
who, as our citizens, had grossly vio- 
lated it. For lynchings of our own cit- 
izens within the jurisdiction of the 
state, we can perhaps answer, or at 
least we are obliged to answer, that 
under the form of our government 
such crimes are a state matter, 
and if the people of a state will not 
provide for their own protection a 
machinery in the administration of 
justice that will prevent such lawless 
violence, and a public opinion to make 
it effective, then it is for them to bear 
the ignominy of such a condition. 
But when in the case of the lynch- 
ings of aliens, whom we have plight- 
ed our national faith to protect, the 
fact is that the Federal Government 
has the power to enact legislation to 
set its own administration of justice 
going by its own prosecuting officers 
and thru its own courts, and has not 
done so, we may well hang our heads 
in the face of adverse criticism. 


THE DANGER OF WAR 


Such legislation need not find its 
only reason in our pride of country 
and our commendable desire to be 
considered in the first rank of civil- 
ized nations, observant of treaty obli- 
gations and earnest in the protection 
of the rights both of our own citizens 
and our foreign guests. A much 
stronger reason for such legislation 
is in the Federal Government’s tak- 
ing over the right to protect itself 
and all the people against the danger 
of war that may be thrust on us by 
the lawless, cruel, prejudiced action 
of the people of a town, a city or a 
county in dealing with subjects or 
citizens of other countries. It may 
well be that the race prejudice of 
such a community might carry us 
into war, and thus sacrifice thousands 
of valuable citizens drawn from the 
whole country, and consume hun- 
dreds of millions of treasure, to be 
met by taxation upon all the people 
of the United States. Ought not the 
Government, therefore, to insist, 
should not all the people of the Unit- 
ed States require, that their execu- 
tive at Washington, with a full 
knowledge of our delicate relations 
to the foreign sovereign whose sub- 
jects have been murdered, should 
have power enough to set the whole 
prosecuting and detective machinery 
of the Government at work to bring 
the ringleaders of such mobs to trial 
before juries summoned from a wid- 
er vicinage than that of the local 
community in which the outrage was 
cemmitted, and free from the sym- 
pathy and terrorism there likely to 
exist? 


THE VIRTUES OF FEDERAL ACTION 


But it is said that the dead are not 
protected or restored to life by pun- 
ishment of the malefactors and that 
those who are injured have no right 
to criminal prosecutions, that those 
are matters for the state, and that 
as the injury has been done, if pecu- 
niary indemnity is granted by the 
General Government, all that the vic- 
tims can properly have, is theirs. I 
am not discussing this from the 
standpoint of the victims at all. I am 
discussing it from the standpoint of 
our own governmental self-respect, 
safety and freedom from internation- 
al offense. It is true that the only 
punishment of perpetrators to such 
an outrage must come after the out- 
rage; but if the ringleaders of one 
mob in a United States court were 
hung for murder, the number of 
lynchings of foreigners would be re- 
duced from that time on in direct 
ratio to the certainty of a repetition 
of that kind of justice. I have had oc- 
casion to say before, and I say again, 
that the manner of trial in the Fed- 


eral courts, in which the judge has 
the same control of the trial that he 
has at common law, can assist the 
jury in its investigation of facts, and 
can take charge of the trial out of 
the hands of the counsel for the de- 
fense, is a terror to evil-doers. While 
in the eastern state courts, criminal 
justice is generally meted out 
promptly, thoroly and with even 
hand, in the western and southern 
state courts this is not true, and 
the difference between the adminis- 
tration in the Federal courts and in 
the state courts in such states is 
well known to those who are likely to 
become criminals. The certainty with 
which mail robbers have been 
brought to justice makes every man 
who thinks of robbing the mail con- 
sider the chances of escape from 
Uncle Sam. Indeed cases have oc- 
curred in which train robbers have 
religiously refrained from sacking 
the mail car in order to avoid the 
Federal jurisdiction. Not only would 
such Federal criminal jurisdiction 
and the Federal executive preven- 
tive measures which might be taken 
in many cases where race war is 
threatened reduce the number of 
cases of mob violence against for- 
eigners; but even where they oc- 
curred, the direct energetic action of 
the Government under the eye of the 
complaining foreign ambassador at 
Washington, where the responsibil- 
ity of the Government would be un- 
derstood and the critical nature of 
the case would be felt, would itself 
take the sting out of the incident, 
and minimize its danger as a cause 
for bad feeling between the two 
countries. 

Of course every one recognizes 
that the Government of the United 
States cannot guarantee the detec- 
tion and arrest of the criminals in 
such cases, or that when they are 
caught and tried, conviction will nec- 
essarily follow. In no civilized coun- 
try can this be assured, and this cir- 
cumstance is an implied term of 
every treaty contract of this sort. 
But that uncertainty does not pre- 
vent courage, promptness and energy 
on the part of the marshals and de- 
tective agents of the Government in 
efforts to identify and arrest the of- 
fenders and to find the evidence 
against them, or efficiency on the 
part of the prosecuting officers in 
properly preparing the case for the 
grand and petit juries. It is the utter 
absence of any sincere effort of the 
local authorities in such cases to 
bring the criminals to justice that 
naturally angers foreign peoples 
when they are asking reparation for 
the awful results: of mob violence. It 
is our actual helplessness, and our 
hopelessness of any remedial meas- 
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ures to prevent a recurrence of such 
outrages, that give the futile nego- 
tiation such a deplorable color in the 
eyes of the injured nation. 

We can all remember the deep feel- 
ing aroused in our whole people over 
the massacre of the Jews in parts of 
Russia and the intense indignation 
that manifested itself among their 


coreligionists in this country, and 
how skeptical all our people were 
concerning official denials of govern- 
mental responsibility for such out- 
rages. I ask whether we ought 
not to try to look at lynchings 
of aliens in this country, prompted 
by race prejudice, from the stand- 
point of their fellow countrymen 


at home and whether, in the utter 
absence of protection or attempted 
punishment of the murderers, we 
can wonder that there should be 
a deep-seated suspicion on their part 
that the bloody riots have been with 
either the connivance or acquiescence 
of our authorities. 
New Haven, Connecticut 


NEXT WEEK MR. TAFT WILL DISCUSS PRACTICAL RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON THE SUBJECT 








WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


S a searching test of “all 
Are’ knowledge the exam- 

ination given annually in the 
Friends’ School, Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, is also well adapted for use 
by the general reader. The questions 
are intended for boys and girls from 
thirteen to eighteen, and the average 
percentage of correct answers ranges 
from forty per cent in the lower to 
fifty per cent in the higher classes. 


GENERAL INFORMATION TEST 
First Month 5, 1914. 
I 
Name 
1. The President of the 
States. 
2. The Secretary of State. 
38. The American Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 
4. The engineer of the 
Canal. 


6. The King of England. 

7. The Prime Minister of England. 

8. The political party now in power 
at Washington, D. C. 

9. The political organization recent] 
defeated in the New York City munici- 
pal election. 

10. The new national revenue tax. 

11. The neighboring country in a 
state of revolution. 

12. The general who led the Cartha- 
ginians over the Alps. : 

13. The man who first circumnavi- 
gated the globe. 

14. The original thirteen colonies. 

15. The cities that have been capitals 
of our country. 

16. The city that was saved by geese. 

II 


In what field or office have the follow- 
ing become prominent? Give national- 
ity, also state whether contemporary or 
historical. 17, Leonardo da Vinci; 18, 
Alfred Noyes; 19, Huerta; 20, William 
Sulzer; 21, Martin Luther; 22, Winston 
Churchill; 23, Madame Homer; 24, 
Rembrandt; 25, Rabindranath Tagore. 


United 


Panama 


Ill 

What historical or literary associa- 
tions are connected with the following? 
Tell what nations were involved. 26, 
Waterloo; 27, the Treaty of Ghent; 
28, Trafalgar; 29, the Statue of Lib- 
erty; 30, the Craigie House; 31, Islam; 
32, the 4th of July; 33, Gettysburg; 34, 
Domesday Book; 35, Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia. 


IV 
Name the city referred to by each of 
the following expressions: 36, Gotham; 
37, the Smoky City; 38, the Windy 
City; 39, the City of David; 40, the 
Eternal City; 41, the City of Brotherly 


Love; 42, the South American Paris; 
43, the Hub of the Universe. 
v 
44. Where should the signature be 
placed on a check? Where the indorse- 
ment? Who does the writing in each 
case, and what does he write? 


46. Explain o.k:3 i.e.; B.C.; M.D. 


49. What were the Kalends and the 
Ides? 


VI 
Who was the national hero of: 51, 
Switzerland; 52, Scotland; 53, Holland; 
54, Celtic Britain; 55, Italy; 56, Ire- 
land? 
VII 
Locate by country: 57, Vancouver; 
58, the Amazon; 59, the Appenines; 60, 
Stockholm; 61, Vera Cruz; 62, Florence. 
VIII 


Who was: 63, the Maid of Orleans; 
64, the Father of his Country; 65, the 
Scourge of God; 66, the Little Corporal; 
67, the Iron Chancellor; 68, Le Grand 
Monarque? 

Ix 


69. What is the cost of letter postage 
to England? France? Canada? 

70. at curse rested upon King 
Midas? 

71. What is raw water? How are its 
dangers averted? 


73. What is a “ship of the desert”? 
a chronometer? 

74. What is a semaphore? a car- 
bureter? 

75. Who wrote “The Waverley Nov- 
els”? “Little Women”? 

76. Of what play is “Rosalind” a 
heroine? “Titania?” 

77. Who were Jove? Diana? 

78. Who were Circe? Pandora? 

79. Express 32 degrees Fahrenheit in 
the Centigrade scale. 

80. If a clock were gaining, would 
you lengthen or shorten its pendulum? 

81. Show by two figures the differ- 
ence between two square inches and two 
inches square. 

82. at is the cube root of 125? 

83. Define hexameter, kilometer, cy- 
clometer. 

84. Who slew Sisera? 

85. Where is the “Mona Lisa” now? 


87. Name one of the great composers 
of ee. 

88. Who decorated the Sistine Chapel 
in Rome? 

89. What t American artist 
helped decorate the interior of the Bos- 
ton Public Library? 

90. What distinguished American is 
now completing the art decorations in 


the Pennsylvania State Capitol Build- 
ing, at Harrisburg? 


x 
Identify by naming author or work: 
91. “England expects every man to 
do his duty.” 
92. “They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” ; 
93. “With malice towards none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
right, as God gives me to see the right.” 
94, I ane’ — as a cloud 
That floats on hi 
and hills.” 
“This above all: to thine own self 
' be true, 
And it must follow, as the night 
the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to 
any man.” 
“Veni, vidi, vici.” 
“God’s in His heaven: 
All’s well with the world.” 
“But oh for the touch of a van- 
ish’d hand, 
And My sound of a voice that is 
still.” 
“Liberty and Union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable.” 
100. “The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad ie 
Thou art unseen, but y 
hear thy shrill delight.” 
.In reprinting these questions we 
have omitted numbers 5, 45, 47, 48, 
50, 72 and 86, for the reason that 
they relate to purely local matters. 
Some of the answers given in the 
Germantown Friends’ School are 
amusing: 
Name the American Ambassador to 
Great Britain. Ans. Mrs. Pankhurst. 
William Sulzer,—running for Presi- 
dent of Mexico; Martin Luther,—a 
Methodist minister who wrote hymns; 
Madame Homer,—a French woman who 
invented radium; a Greek singer. 
What is raw water? How are its 
——o averted? Ans. By not drinking 
i 


gh o’er vales 


95. 


96. 
97. 


98. 


99. 


et I 


“What is a semaphore? Ans. A boy in 
his second year at college. 


If these questions are tried by any 
of our readers on schools or clubs 
we would be pleased to learn the per- 
centage of correct answers. 

If, also, any reader cares to answer 
these questions and send us his ex- 
amination paper with the statement 
that the answers were written with- 
out previous preparation we shall be 
glad to correct the paper for him, 
and report the results in a later issue. 









































THE RECLAMATION OF THE PONTINE MARSHES 
This desolate region, comprising an area of about four hundred square miles and lying forty miles south 
of Rome along the ancient Appian Way, was once occupied by prosperous farms and cities. For two 
thousand years it has been almost uninhabited, the haunt of long-horned silver-grey cattle, wild shaggy 
black horses and broad-horned water buffalo. The —— of emperors and popes to drain this water- 
logged land have been in vain. The Italian Government has now entered upon a plan which promises to 
bring this fertile district under cultivation by 19238. The Government is to provide $1,400,000 and the 
proprietors the rest of the necessary funds. The interesting photographs here reproduced were taken by 

a young farmer on one of the Pontine estates, Sig. Luigi Preta 
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E are so constituted that 
we think it is a sin to idle. 
We must always have a 


definite object. To tramp thru the 
winter woods with no particular end 
in view is unthinkable, even tho the 
ministry and blandishment of the 
snow-laden trees has a_ spiritual 





BY O. W. SMITH 


ANGLING EDITOR OF “OUTDOOR LIFE” 


the snow flowers as beautiful as 
midsummer blossems: the trans- 
formations wrought by the feathery 
flakes as thougnt-provoking as the 
mystery of many-leafed trees. Never 
do the winter ‘woods appear the 
same on two consecutive days. 
Either the sun is banishing the 


Pe BS 


THE MID-DAY CAMP FIRE 
“Just to sit and watch the leaping flames is conversation enough for the lover of the open” 


value, not to mention the physical 
advantage of the exercize. That 
there is such a thing as purposeful 
idleness and legitimate meandering 
never dawns upon our minds: we 
must always do something, go some- 
where, or forsooth, we have no ex- 
cuse for going or doing. I never 
set out from the house for a winter 
ramble without being compelled to 
answer a dozen or more eager ques- 
tions as to my object, destination, 
length of stay, and so forth. Imagine 
the surprize and mystification of my 
interrogators should I answer as I 
might in all truth, “I do not know 
where I am going, what I am going 
for, or when I shall return.” Yet I 
might with equal truth answer, “I 
am going everywhere, in search of 
everything, and shall return when I 
have gathered a satisfactory load.” 
But such an answer would be less 
satisfactory than the former, and 
might start inquiries as to my san- 
ity. So I shoulder my shotgun, to 
give countenance to my statement 
that “I am going rabbit hunting,” 
even as I have captioned this article 
“Rabbit Hunting,” knowing full well 
that both are equivocations. Like 
Thoreau: “I long ago lost a hound, 
a bay horse, and a turtle-dove, and 
am still on their trail.” 

In a way the winter woods are as 
fascinating as springtime forests: 
160 


snow, or frigid Jack is adding to the 
white counterpane. The black stump 
that yesterday was an object repul- 
sive in the extreme, today is a monu- 
ment of immaculateness, a white 
statue erected by Jack Frost to the 
memory of a past giant of the 
forest. To the rightly beholding, the 
midwinter woods are fairyland es- 
tablished and made visible, so that, 
“Seeing we may see, and hearing we 
may understand.” It is never too 
cold for dryads to make merry with 
Apollo and Hermes, even in this cold 
country so far from warm Greece. 
The gods of the woods are not fair- 
weather creatures by any means. 
Perhaps you are too far from child- 
hood or Greece to believe in fairies, 
dryads and nymphs, which only 
proves that you cannot see the un- 
seeable, and are not intimately ac- 
quainted with the woods—winter or 
summer. 

Perhaps the foregoing savors too 
much of the ancient and mystical for 
the modern materialistic worldling, 
but let me assert then in plain Eng- 
lish, there is a spiritual atmosphere 
in the winter woods highly satis- 
factory and sweetly refreshing, just 
the antidote that is needed to cor- 
rect the influence of stained-glass 
theology. There is nothing artifi- 
cial in the winter woods. Man spends 
years, much thought and money, pil- 





RABBIT HUNTING AND THE WINTER WOODS 


ing stone on stone and timber on 
timber, erecting a temple to be seen 
of men; but Nature overnight, 
working with snow and frost, so fes- 
toons a fir tree that it becomes a 
thing of spiritual beauty, perhaps to 
remain unseen and unadmired. Jack 
Frost builds snow images more 
beautiful and spiritual than ever 
crept from beneath the mallet and 
chisel of human artist, then destroys 
that he may have the fun of creating 
again. Building not for pay but for 
sheer joy of creating, no wonder 
masterpieces are the result. You 
may walk down the same winter 
road on two mornings only twenty- 
four hours apart, and behold totally 
different temples, sculptures and 
monuments, built overnight by the 
forces that ever destroy and ever 
create. We shall erect more spiritual 
temples, live more satisfactory lives, 
when we live and build for no other 
eye than that which we sometimes 
name the First Cause. All of. which 
is suggested by a snow spire over 
yonder, a fir tree mantled with last 
night’s garnishment, so I jot it down 
with mittened hand. Verily this is 
strange rabbit hunting. 

Yet there is that in me, that heri- 
tage from the past if you please, 
which causes my little shotgun to 
leap to my shoulder at the first 
glimpse of a madly leaping rabbit, a 





THE DAY’S EXCUSE 


“My little shotgun springs to my shoulder at 
the first glimpse of a madly leaping rabbit 




















THE SILENT WOODS 
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“Only those who are acquainted with the forests in February know how silent they really are—with a silence so deep that it is vocal with sound” 


bit of animated cotton batting dart- 
ing here and there amid the screen- 
ing brush in a most bewildering 
manner indeed. I do not stop to 
think. The gun speaks, sharp and 


imperative, once, sometimes twice 
before the bit of bobbing batting 
answers the command of the nitro. 
It must be confest, as it is said 
“Confession is good for the soul,” 


that not always does the fleeing 
Lepus floridanus obey the command 
of the gun, but bobs on and on until 
lost from sight amid the brush or 
gains the safe refuge of open bur- 
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row. I conclude that I do not want 
that rabbit. I pat the smooth barrel 
of the gun, knowing that Lepus’ es- 
cape was not its fault. Then as I 
break the gun in order to shove 
home two fresh shells I begin to ask 
why I shot and why I missed. I shot 
not because I was actually in need 
of meat, but because I was “rabbit 
hunting,” and there was something 
in me that shouted in a voice not to 
be disobeyed, “Shoot!” You know 
‘the feeling? Yes. After all, scratch 
the skin of the most civilized of us 
and a Savage will bleed. I missed be 
cause I did not think. Let those who 
will figure out “angle,” “distance,” 
“velocity,” etc., etc., I shoot and do 
my figuring afterward. What does a 
miss amount to any way? It is a 
fairly good thing for the rabbit. 
After all, as I have said again and 
again of fishing, I say of hunting, 
“It is not all of hunting to hunt.” 
It is not the rabbit, the bird, nor 
even the deer that takes me to the 
woods, but “the hound, bay horse, 
and turtle-dove” I long ago lost. If 
I ever recover my property, and I 
sometimes think that I shall, I more 
than half believe that I will find 
them in the silent midwinter woods. 
“The silent woods”—only those who 
are acquainted with the forests in 
February know how silent they 
really are. A silence so deep that it 
is vocal with sound. Caliban was not 
so very wide of the mark when he 
said, “This quiet, all that it hath a 
mind to do, doth.” It is truly crea- 
tive. Even when the winter winds 
toss the branches of the bare trees 
or moan thru the thick firs, they 
blow quietly. The winter woods are 
quiet even when noisy; never more 
quiet than when most noisy. Rabbit, 
bird, or deer cannot long hold one’s 
attention when surrounded by this 
all-embracing quiet. We of this age 
need not only to “study to be quiet,” 
but we need quietness itself, such as 
encompasses and ministers to the 
one who treads the white aisles of 


the midwinter woods. When the 
mind is weary and the heart heavy, 
somehow the quiet works a miracle: 
rests the mind, soothes the heart. 

When I hunt with a companion I 
always lose him that he and I may 
be alone, tho when the low-hanging 
sun nears the zenith, bearing wit- 
ness to the voice of appetite that the 
noon hour has arrived, we get to- 
gether and select some spot for the 
mid-day meal. The picking out of a 
spot for the mid-day bivouac is a 
matter of great importance. Not 
only should it be under a hill and 
sheltered from the cold wind, but 
good firewood must also be handy, 
and the view should be of the sort 
that one cannot forget: Ever after 
the meal one will think of that mid- 
day camp-fire with a tightening of 
the heartstrings, and the affection 
will grow with the passing of the 
years. I know whereof I speak, for 
scattered over a number of states 
are scores and scores of camp-sites 
that belong to me even tho the 
title to the land is in another’s name. 
Not always is it the one who cuts 
the timber or harvests the grain 
that garners the valuable crop. Be 
sure that your companion for a 
day’s tramp in the winter woods is of 
the quiet kind, is quiet and loves 
quiet. There is so much noise and 
talking in the world, that much 
racket and many words are out of 
place where stillness dwells. Just to 
sit and watch the leaping flames, 
while the toasting bread turns a de- 
licious brown and the coffee pail 
sends forth delectable odors, is con- 
versation enough for the lover of the 
open. In certain moods, indeed, it is 
advisable to go alone; better never 
have a companion than have a voluble 
one. a 

The wild creatures of the wood, 
Save those that are hunted, are not 
half so wild when the clinging snows 
make meager their food supply. The 
birds, chickadees, nuthatches, wood- 
peckers, blue jays, and sometimes 


rarer winter visitants, will gather to 
the signal smoke of your fire; for 
they, sly beggars, know that a smoke 
in winter time means man, and man 
means food. The chickadees, black- 
cowled sprites, are bolder and more 
venturesome than the others, perch- 
ing upon hand or knee at times and 
looking you saucily in the eye, as 
much as to say, “You would not hurt 
a little bird like me, would you?” 
The bossy blue jays, and blood- 
thirsty shrikes, are birds of another 
feather, tho you will find it ex- 
tremely hard to lift your hand 
against even these freebooters of the 
woods, for in midwinter it must be 
a hand to mouth, or rather claw to 
bill existence with all of them. The 
infrequent birds of February mean 
more somehow than the numerous 
songsters of June, and it is easier 
to scrape an acquaintance with the 
winter denizens. An hour, two hours 
will slip by as you sit by your mid- 
day fire, watching the birds and 
thinking thoughts one has no time 
to think in the world of too much 
business. But the long shadows come 
early in winter, and you will find 
yourself wading thru knee-deep 
snow, or following some winter road, 
this time in the direction of town 
and not away. 

Perhaps a rabbit will dangle from 
the left hand, if so we know that 
there is to be a savory fry on the 
morrow; if not, well and good, there 
is the memory of a day well spent. 
Somehow the desk does not seem 
such a jail, work so irksome. Oh yes, 
it pays to get out into the winter 
woods, even tho ears tingle and feet 
grow numb. It pays because of 
added red blood, because of the in- 
timate knowledge gained regarding 
birds, and lastly, because somehow 
it is a religious experience minister- 
ing to a need of the soul as churches 
and perspiring preachers cannot do. 
I know something of churches and 
preaching too. 

Durand, Wisconsin 
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ONE OF THE HERDS THAT HAS WORKED AN ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN ALASKA 


THE REINDEER REVOLUTION 


sold at one dollar a pound 

within the next ten years un- 
less the farmers of the United States 
are educated at once to the necessity 
of raising more cattle and potatoes.” 
This was predicted recently by the 
president of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association. Today prices 
are so high that good beef has al- 
ready been placed beyond the reach 
of the many. The official statisticians 
tell us that the number of cattle in 
America has been decreasing as 
steadily as the population has been 
increasing, that our herds today 
contain only two-thirds as many 
beeves as they did six years ago, and 
that it is a forlorn hope to look to 
importation, since the Argentine 
herds also are diminishing and in 
fact the whole world’s visible supply 
is inadequate to the demand. 

But gloomy as this outlook is, 
there is yet a chance that enforced 
vegetarianism in America may be 
forestalled by the adoption of a rem- 
edy now proposed by Mr. Robert 
Laird Borden, Premier of Canada. 

The remedy is the reindeer. After 
thoro investigation Mr. Borden is 
convinced that the two million and 
some odd square miles of unused pas- 
ture-land in the far North, which 
area, since it is covered with snow 
most of the year, will not sustain any 
other ruminant, will support herds 
of reindeer approximately equal in 
numbers to all the cattle in the 
United States today. It is estimated 
that the region north of the Reindeer 
Mountains, containing two million 
square miles of pasture bearing rein- 
deer moss, would furnish sustenance 
for fifty million reindeer. The rein- 
deer moss pastures of Alaska, at a 
conservative estimate, would support 
an additional ten million. 

Most of the Siberian nomads live 
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by reindeer alone. Some tribes make 
pack animals their specialty, some 
breed for fineness of fur, some for 
the meat and hide. The Laplander, as 
is well known, has modified the rein- 
deer into a dairy animal, and rein- 
deer milk, butter and cheese are mar- 
ket staples in’ northernmost Europe. 
When so much has been done with 
the domesticated reindeer, which has 
never yet had the advantage of sci- 
entific breeding at the hands of a 
highly civilized white race, it is not 
surprising that Canada’s Premier 
sees large possibilities in the plan. 

Fifty thousand thrifty reindeer 
are already grazing on Alaskan wil- 
derness pastures as contentedly as if 
their ancestral home had been there. 
They are, however, the quite recent 
descendants of some fifteen or twen- 
ty animals that were imported from 
Siberia about twenty years ago, by 
way of experiment. It was a good day 
for the North when the fathers of 
the flock first landed. Never has any 
animal done more for man or more 
remarkably accomplished a country’s 
material salvation. 

The native peoples of the Alaskan 
coast country were in a bad way be- 
fore their animal benefactors came 
to help them, and were eking out a 
very poor existence. There was noth- 
ing in the way of a permanent in- 
dustry to keep them profitably busy, 
and the food supply was very often 
dangerously near the vanishing 
point. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, a mis- 
sionary working among them, con- 
ceived the idea of importing from 
Siberia a few head of reindeer, which 
were giving the people of that coun- 
try, under similar natural conditions, 
both work and food. Shortly after- 
ward the United States Government 
took up the experiment, and now all 
the reindeer herds in Alaska are un- 
der government control. They are let 


out on favorable terms to the native 
herders, and already the profits have 
been three hundred per cent on the 
original investment. 

There is no fear of starvation in 
Alaska now, as once there was, for 
the reindeer gives an unfailing sup- 
ply of meat and milk. Its skin makes 
a warm and serviceable clothing. And 
the responsibility of taking care of 
th: herds has developed the natives 
from rather shiftless hunters and 
trappers into men of regular and 
thrifty habits. 

It is said that the flesh of the rein- 
deer is nourishing and palatable, that 
its quality could be improved with 
proper conditions of handling, and 
that its slight “gamy” flavor could 
be eliminated. 


FIRE BEDS 


N fall, winter and spring, when 
[ee nights are very cold on the 

desert, prospectors, adventurers 
and all others who have occasion to 
sleep in the open, find the “fire bed” 
a feature of outdoor craft which will 
enable them to sleep in comfort on a 
cold night. 

To make a fire bed, a trench is 
dug in the sand six or seven inches 
in depth, about three feet wide and 
six feet long. The sides of this pit 
are banked up with the sand taken 
from the trench. The pit is then 
ready for the fire, which is built ex- 
tending the full length of the pit, so 
that it will warm both the banked 
sand at the sides and the bottom of 
the pit. 

When the sand has been sufficiently 
heated, the large, blazing sticks are 
thrown out, leaving all of the live 
coals in the pit; these are covered 
with about four inches of sand. This 
bed will retain the heat all night, and 
all that is left to be done is for the 
sleep-seeker to lie down and wrap 
himself in a blanket, if he has one, 
and go to sleep in comfort. 





MEN AND WOMEN—AND THE “WOMAN QUESTION” 


NEW YORK AS SEEN FROM A GEORGIA VALLEY—THIRD PAPER 
BY CORRA HARRIS 


AUTHOR OF “A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “THE RECORDING ANGEL,” “IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND” 


EW YORK is a kind of bulle- 
Ne board upon which are 

posted from time to time 
those “problems” in living which 
engage the attention of the “best 
writers and speakers,” as Quacken- 
bos’ old Rhetoric used to put it. Ev- 
ery one of them originates in the 
crowded conditions of the city, in its 
concentration of wealth and power, 
in its peculiar social abuses, and not 
one of them is ever solved. 

Less than a year ago there was a 
great agitation here about the “mini- 
mum wage,” especially for women. 
They are still working on it. But 
there is less talk since some old 
double-chinned virgin discovered and 
proved that the virtue of the working 
girl did not depend upon the wage 
she received, but upon the higher 
price than money which she placed 
upon her chastity; that the sales- 
lady who received a four thousand 
dollar salary was as apt, even a trifle 
more apt, to be somebody’s mistress 
than the little shop-girl in her de- 
partment who earned only eight 
dollars a week. 

Meanwhile, another embarrass- 
ment in this discussion of the mini- 
mum wage has arisen. Henry Ford, 
the automobile manufacturer, has 
called the bluff and showed that 
the minimum wage depends upon the 
profits from the business the work- 
ers are engaged in, no matter who 
owns the business. In his factories 
hereafter it will be five dollars a day, 
which is scandalous, for more rea- 
sons than one. In the first place, if 
he is making that much out of it, he 
should reduce the price of his cars. 
The consumer is entitled to some of 
the profits. We pay entirely too much 
for these nervous, temperamental 
conveyances anyhow. It is wrong. 
Another objection is this: He is 
placing a temptation before his em- 
ployees which they will not resist. 
Like most poor people, they will not 
save, they will imitate the extrava- 
gance of the rich. Their wives will 
spend the money on _ expensive 
clothes, expensive Victrolas and ex- 
pensive children. And they wil! spend 
it on expensive masculine indulg- 
ences. Last year I was in a railroad 
town where the employees—not the 
officials—received from fifty to three 
hundred dollars a month. Scarcely a 
one of them owned his own home. 
Searcely any of them were out of 
debt for their pianos upon which 
their wives could not play. 

But, I say, it is funny to observe 
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how Mr. Ford has called the bluff of 
these professional problem workers. 
There are hundreds of them in this 
city at the head of social and eco- 
nomic reforms who are not willing to 
divide honestly with their employees 
the profits which they receive. The 
papers here are full of their elo- 
quent explanations of why they can- 
not follow Mr. Ford’s example. But 
they hope to do so! Hope is a curi- 
ous form of sincere lying which we 
all indulge in from time to time 
when righteousness pushes us into a 
corner. 

We manage things far more sim- 
ply in the Valley. We do not often 
risk the extravagance of paying 
wages at all. When a man is behind 
with his plowing, he goes over and 
asks his neighbor to give him a 
day’s work. Later when the same 
neighbor wants an extra hand, he 
goes back and gives him a day’s 
work. There is profit sharing for you 
according to the brotherhood of 
man! The point is, we have the right 
conditions. We are not rich. 


UT most of the problems under 
consideration here now have to 
do with women. Morally, spiritually, 
tenderly and viciously, women have 
long been known in the world, even 
from the beginning—whenever that 
was—but as an active factor in civil- 
ization Woman is a recent discovery. 
The first we heard of her in this 
connection she was only the “woman 
question.” 

Now, when anything or anybody 
gets into the interrogative form it is 
a sure sign that something is wrong 
with them. Corporations, trusts, 
interlocked directorates, municipal 
franchises, state and national poli- 
cies, all must be changed when they 
become “questions” in the public 
mind. It was a sign that our tariff 
laws were wrong, that our credit 
system was wrong, when they be- 
came questions. And the recent 
tariff and currency bills were the re- 
sult. So, when the woman question 
arose, it was proof positive that 
something was wrong with the 
women. There is. They have failed, 
gone into bankruptcy by the decision 
of modern times. They are not the 
kind of wives men need now, nor 
the kind of mothers children need. 
They have to be divorced too often 
and they bear too few children be- 
cause they cannot stand the racket. 
They have bad health, they are idle, 
or they are forced to work too hard. 


They are unhappy, and neither 
wealth, nor education, nor Browning 
circles seem to satisfy them. 


HE question is this: What is the 

matter? How did they come to 
fail, and what is to be done about it? 
The world has been appointed re- 
ceiver for this business. And the 
world is very slow, very conservative 
about making a report. As near as I 
can make out, we have failed because 
conditions of life in places like New 
York have changed so much that 
men have changed with them. They 
are no longer husbands and fathers 
so much as they are citizens, finan- 
ciers, wage earners, persons who live 
outside the home and whose interests 
are too much on the outside. To be 
sure, as many of them as can afford 
it have satisfied their consciences 
and vanity by providing their women 
with good homes, luxuries, and serv- 
ants. But this has only added 
to the woman’s discontent. She 
does not want to stay in her 
home. Her companion has desert- 
ed her. Naturally she wishes to 
follow him. That is the milk in the 
coconut, the reason why she stays 
upon the streets so much, why she 
passes the time dressing herself and 
just dancing, or in agitating for her 
rights. She really wants to follow 
him the same as Ruth followed 
Moab. And she is right about it. His 
god should be her god, his people her 
people, where he goes she will go, 
and he cannot keep her from follow- 
ing. A woman who is left behind 
with the children and the baggage is 
bound to make too much fuss to be 
endured. 


HIS has resulted in the next 

phase, which is called the “Fem- 
inist Movement.” It is no longer 
merely a question, but a “move- 
ment.” 

To tell the honest truth, I do not 
see much motion yet in the move- 
ment. Here in New York, it is an 
immense caravan which appears at 
stated intervals, very noisy, terrifi- 
cally importunate, ready for the 
journey across the intervening des- 
ert and wilderness to the promised 
land of equal suffrage, which flows 
with a new kind of milk and honey 
for women and their children. But it 
doesn’t move. And it never will till 
the men fall in line. This is a fact 
those women should remember who 
are given to abusive methods in their 
suffrage pleading. Men do not re- 
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spond to the lash of the mere tongue, 
if you have nothing else with which 
to enforce it. After all they are not 
donkeys, not even in England where 
they do show some of the stolid en- 
durance of that animal. They are the 
men who have defended and loved 
and cherished us, supported and hu- 
mored us for some thousands of 
generations. The laws they have 
made, which are undoubtedly injuri- 
ous to our interests and to the inter- 
ests of our children, were not made 
with malice aforethought for that 
purpose. They are defective laws be- 
cause they are men and did not know 
how to make them alone and unat- 
tended by us at the polls and in the 
senate chambers. I doubt if we 
should have been as faithful and con- 
siderate of their helplessness as they 
have been of ours if the situation 
had been reversed. 


HE thing to do is to use the 

same finesse and patience in 
winning the man over to the feminist 
movement that we have employed to 
get his wealth and his wages for 
these thousands of years. At bottom 
he is a generous creature, only a 
trifle set in his ways, which is natu- 
ral, seeing how set his mother was in 
her ways. He will join the “move- 
ment.” He will be obliged to do so in 
time. When the women get into the 
wagon with all their things and their 
intentions, the home is deserted, in 
spirit at least. He cannot stand that. 
He is obliged to have some place to 
rest. He will get in therefore and 
trek to the land of her desire, if for 
nothing else but to have peace from 


MEMORIES 


i i Irish are a Southern 
race by some mischance cast 
up upon a cold and alien 
shore,” Justin McCarthy once said to 
me. Be this as it may, he himself, 
equipped in every essential save one 
for a life of learning, culture, be- 
nevolence and peace, was thrown by 
accident of birth, and by his all- 
absorbing sense of what he believed 
to be his duty to his country, upon 
a strange shore shelving downward 
to a whirlpool of politics which drew 
him into its vortex, away from the 
literary work he loved so well. 

The delightful letters now pub- 
lished by Mrs. Campbell Praed show 
with what joy he threw himself into 
the literary collaboration with her 
commenced in 1885, a year after 
their first meeting, and how severely 
the chains of politics chafed when 


her everlasting importunities. There 
is much to be said on his side. It is 
astonishing how many men are the 
peons of their female families, which 
is just as bad as what is told of 
women who are the slaves of theirs, 
tho we hear much less from the 
peons than we do from the slaves. 
Still they are beginning to talk, they 
are beginning to tell on us a little. 
There is a short story in the Decem- 
ber McClure’s entitled ‘“Reincarna- 
tion, the Story of a Private Hell,” 
which contains one of the most ter- 
rific arraignments I ever saw of the 
useless, virtuous, vicious wife. There 
are literally millions of women like 
her, whose husbands never expose 
them. But they will. Before this year 
is ended, some man who can write 
with his forked tongue will produce 
a novel in which the mean, little, 
whimpering, useless wife will play 
the star réle instead of the common- 
place serpentine, who merely tempts 
him. When women begin to fight 
men, they will get what is coming to 
them. And it will be a-plenty. And 
much of it is about as long overdue 
as suffrage for women. 


VENTURE to return for a mo- 

ment to the women in the Valley 
at home. They do move. They rise 
before the dawn, gentle souls who 
find peace in the labor of their hands, 
and in their astonishing faith. They 
are the silent companions of their 
husbands. People do not talk much 
in the Valley, because there is not 
much to say. They know the weather, 
a few psalms, a few golden texts and 
a few hymns by heart. They also 


BY EVELINE M. FORBES 


holding him back from literary work. 
In a letter of July, 1885, dated from 
the House of Commons, when the 
colleagues had just sketched out the 
plot of “The Right Honourable,” he 
writes, “I wonder if you have got 
started on our venture. ... I have 
not yet been able to begin, as I 
wanted to this day. The House sat 
until after five o’clock this morning. 
I did not get to bed till nearly seven 
—about the time when you were 
getting your letters and your early 
tea—and the result was that I got up 
late, had to keep an engagement or 
two, and got to the House at four; 
felt dazed, cross, dull, morose, dis- 
agreeable, and got nothing done in 
the way of fiction.” 

To those who knew Mr. McCarthy 
intimately there is a_ delightful 
humor about this string of adjec- 


know each other the same way, 
which is a good deal more than hus- 
bands and wives can always claim in 
this place. I do not know a single 
lazy woman in the Valley, nor one 
who is unhappily married. They 
worry some over the bees when they 
swarm inopportunely, and over the 
chickens when they take the roup, 
end over the children when they have 
a bad cold, or do not learn their Sun- 
day School lessons, but they do not 
worry over their husbands. They are 
not angry with mankind. As near as 
I can make out, they want better 
schools and they long for a closer 
walk with God. But I never knew one 
to want a limousine or a servant to 
do her work, or a nurse for her baby. 
And you could not put one of these 
fashionable split, corkscrew skirts 
upon any of them. Call it what you 
please, evil-mindedness or modesty, 
but they are as far removed from the 
fashionable clothes one sees upon 
women here as these women would 
appear to them to be removed from 
decency and thrift. I do not know 
how long such a state of sweetness 
and homely goodness will last there. 
The feet of youth take hold upon the 
ways of the world. When I return 
next spring, I may see some girl 
at the singing school on Sunday 
afternoon wearing a tight skirt. But 
I am thankful I have seen what I 
have of the simple, direct living of 
these men and women in the Valley, 
whose only problem is to perform 
the day’s work well, to love one an- 
other and to believe in God and his 
mercies. 
New York City 


OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN 


tives, for it was truly said of him 
that no one had ever seen him cross, 
and that it was impossible to quarrel 
with him. As one reads farther and 
farther thru these letters the unfail- 
ing self-control and self-sacrifice of 
their writer becomes more and more 
apparent; for his was one of those 
rare natures which, like a precious 
stone, show in increasing beauty 
with every added ray of light. It 
was at this time that the negotia- 
tions with reference to what had 
been called the Carnarvon incident 
were in progress, negotiations sub- 
sequently revealed in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Parnell; the name 
which sounds the note of tragedy. in 
Justin McCarthy’s life story. In those 
far away days, however, men who 
said that by entering Parliament 
under the leadership ‘of Parnell 
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Justin McCarthy had sacrificed a 
brilliant literary career to become 
the champion of an unpopular cause 
were unheeded: Parnell was “the in- 
comparable leader,” carrying the 
banner of his country, and, as Justin 
McCarthy said so often, “a man 
must fight, and die if need be, under 
his own flag.” 

To those who remember the “slen- 
derly built gentleman of modest 
mien; his manner quiet and very 
courteous,” who “spoke in a soft 
voice with the slightest touch of 
brogue,” as Mrs. Campbell Praed so 
well describes him, it may seem 
strange to read how, upon that Sun- 
day morning in ’82, when the papers 
chronicled the murders of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke 
in Phoenix Park, it was Mr. Mc- 
Carthy who, at the gathering of 
Irish members which took place in 
Parnell’s rooms at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, was the first to oppose 
the proposition made by the usually 
truculent Healy, “that all the Irish 
members should resign their seats 
and go back into obscurity, believing 
their cause hopeless for our genera- 
tion, upon which the shadow of the 
crime had fallen.” In the notes which 
Mr. McCarthy dictated to Mrs. 
Praed for this Book of Memories—a 
book planned to be written in collab- 
oration—he adds, “I think Parnell 
leaned towards this counsel.” Mr. 
McCarthy, however, contended that 
nothing which happened from the 
outside could affect “the duty we 
owed to our constituents and the 
Irish people, and that we were bound 
to stand to our posts.” Again on April 
18, ’87, the day on which The Times 
published that famous forged letter 
of Parnell’s, it was Mr. McCarthy’s 
word which, at the very moment it 
was needed, let loose the full flood of 
Mr. Sexton’s eloquence in repudia- 
tion and denial. The debate on coer- 
cion was to be resumed, and Mr.’ Sex- 
ton was to open it. “Questions that 
day were almost unprecedentedly 
short. Parnell had not come, and we 
were in great anxiety; we knew of 
course that the letter must be a 
forgery—but the time was running 
out. Sexton would soon have to 
speak. The effect would be most dam- 
aging if he were not able to de- 
nounce the forgery—yet we all felt 
that until Parnell came to the House, 
or communicated with us in some 
way, it would be impossible to do 
anything of the kind.” 

The situation was acute. All hung 
upon Parnell’s appearance; yet he 
did not come, and Sexton began to 
speak. Then, a few minutes later, 
Parnell came in and sat down by Mr. 
McCarthy, who whispered a question 
as to what he was going to do about 


the letter. He replied that he had 
come down to the House to denounce 
the forgery. Just at that moment Mr. 
Sexton was repudiating the calum- 
nies gotten up against the National- 
ist party. 

“And forgeries,” 
said distinctly. 

Sexton looked around and saw Par- 
nell seated beside him. 

“And forgeries,’ Mr. McCarthy 
said again, and instantly Sexton 
“streamed away in an eloquent and 
indignant denunciation of The Times 
letter as a ‘malignant forgery.’ ” This 
was in April, ’87; in February, ’89, 
The Times case collapsed with Pig- 
gott’s confession, and Mr. McCarthy 
writes that he heeds no ills “now that 
the plot of The Times has come to 
shame.” 

During the months that followed it 
is good to read of some peaceful days 
spent in wandering up and down the 
banks of the “grey river,’”’ where the 
literary colleagues made word pic- 
tures to fit those painted by Morti- 
mer Menpes’ brush; and of a Christ- 
mas spent in the “blue land” of the 
Riviera. Then, less than twelve 
months later, came the Parnell di- 
vorce case, and those “hideous days” 
which left an ineffaceable shadow on 
Mr. McCarthy’s life. I do not think 
he ever recovered the strain under 
which he lived during that time, and 
later the dissensions of the Irish 
party, which he alone could hold to- 
gether, wore him out in mind and 
body. He writes pathetically of one 
of the many quarrels surrounding 
him, “I cannot compose it—I am 
tired.” 

Yet he would not give in, and it 
was not until 1896 that he resigned 
his position as leader. A year later 
his health utterly broke down and he 
turned his back forever on the old 
London life, with its great political 
struggles and the “keen excitement 
of its days,” for what he termed “a 
world of dull grey shadows,” whence 
“all was retrospect.” Looking back- 
ward thru his life, the thing he most 
regretted was that he had not be- 
come a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, as in such case Sum- 
ner had assured him that he would 
certainly have been chosen as Minis- 
ter to the Court of St. James’s, a 
position for which he was most ad- 
mirably fitted, and of which, or its 
equivalent at Washington, he often 
spoke with longing and regret. All 
who remember his tour in America 
in ’86, during the first part of which 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell Praed accom- 
panied him, will understand his love 
for the country which welcomed 
him so warmly and with which his 
literary work kept him in touch 
until the end of his life; for in his 


Mr. McCarthy 








quiet home at Westgate, where his 
daughter tended him so devotedly, 
much literary work was done. His 
monthly letter to The Independent 
was despatched up to those last days 
when his sight became much worse 
and he gradually grew weaker, until, 
on the afternoon of a day when a 
strange wild wind was raging round 
his house, recalling the family legend 
of the Banshee, “he fell into uncon- 
sciousness and passed peacefully to 
his rest.” 
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PRESIDENT MENOCAL 


THE PRESIDENT OF CUBA ON 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


‘Te: INDEPENDENT kindly 
requests me to express my 
views for publication regard- 
ing the benefits which Cuba might 
derive from that splendid and trans- 
cendental event: the inauguration of 
the opening of the Panama Canal, 
gigantic work of American genius 
and power. 

In my opinion Cuba should expect 
a great increase of prosperity and 
wealth with the opening of the Canal. 
Being situated in the center of the 
route which the vessels must follow 
on their way from ocean to ocean, 
placing in constant communication 
nations and continents now sepa- 
rated by enormous distances, it is 
natural ‘that Cuba should have her: 
share of the commercial activity and 
of the general movement of ideas 
and interests which will necessarily 
develop for the universal benefit of 
humanity. 

The people of Cuba join with en- 
thusiasm in such a happy event, and 
in expounding the sentiment of all 
my fellow citizens, I cordially con- 
gratulate the Government and the 
people of the United States for this: 
most magnificent victory. 

Mario G. MENOCAL 

Havana, Cuba 





THE PROBLEM 
[OF THE TRUSTS 


RESOLVED: That the true solution 
of the trust problem lies in the direction 


of the regulation of combination rather 


than the breaking up of ‘combination and 


the restoring of competition 





The solution of the trust problem is 
to be the important task of the present 
session of Congress. On January 20, 
President Wilson in a special message 
called the attention of Congress to the 
united demand of business and the pub- 
lic for reforms in the present methods 
of dealing with the trusts, and present- 
ed a program’ for constructive legisla- 
tion. In order that the necessary re- 
forms may be brought about with as 
little disturbance to business conditions 
as possible, he would retain the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, strengthening it by 
legislation necessary to make it a con- 
trolling force. On the other hand, there 
are those who believe that the day of 
competition has past and that combina- 
tion has economic advantages which 
should be utilized to their fullest extent 
under efficient government regulation. 
Public service corporations and other 
natural monopolies are excluded from 
the following discussion. This brief was 
prepared by Edith M. Phelps. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


I. The present concentration of indus- 
try is in harmony with economic de- 
velopment and business efficiency. 

A. Combinations benefit in greater 
productivity in proportion to the 
capital invested, in buying and sell- 
ing to greater advantage, in more 
efficient organization and in utiliza- 
tion of wastes. 

B. These advantages are of direct 
benefit to the public. 
C. Unrestrained 
wasteful and destructive of human 

energy. 


II. The tendency to monopoly, with its 
attendant evils, can be avoided by ef- 
ficient government regulation. 

A. A federal commission can be ap- 
pointed to do for industrial trusts 
what the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has done successfully for the 
railroads, i. e., enforce publicity, and 
attack unfair competition, false capi- 
talization and special privilege. 

B. As a result, business men will 
be relieved from the uncertain busi- 
ness conditions existing under the 

' Sherman law, the investor will find 
greater security for his capital, and 
legitimate business will have an op- 
portunity for normal development. 

III: The Sherman law has failed to 
produce expected results in restoring 
competition and reducing prices. 

A. It has been invoked in an effort 
to break up monopolies already 
formed. The affirmative’s plan pre- 
vents the formation of monopolies. 

B. Its enforcement has resulted in 
business stagnation by interfering 
with the working of economic laws. 


competition is, 


C. To enforce it strictly means 
hardship for innocent investors. 

D. Fair competition cannot be re- 
stored, for there will always be strong 
organizations which by natural ad- 
vantages can crush weaker competi- 
tors. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE 


I. Many combinations or trusts are not 


economically efficient and for the ad- 
vantage of the consumer. 

A. Many of them have been created 
artificially and by unjustifiable meth- 
ods for the sake of acquiring control. 

B. Prices have been raised and 
wages lowered. 

C. The business has been run for 
the benefit of stockholders and not 
of the consumers. 


II. The natural and proper means by 
which to regulate business is com- 
petition. 

A. Business is always subject to 
potential competition which under 
existing conditions does not have a 
fair opportunity to work. 

B. The advantages of combination 
are offset by wastes due to lack of 
the incentive ordinarily furnished by 
competition and to lessened oppor- 
tunity for the development of in- 
dividual initiative. 

C. The independence of many small 
concerns is of more benefit to the 
public than the advantages of com- 
bination. 


III. The ~Sherman anti-trust law, 
strengthened by cértain supplemen- 
tary legislation, will prove the most 
satisfactory method of dealing with 
the trust problem. 

A. Such legislation will not require 
any serious, unsettling changes in our 
present methods. 

B. Legislation defining “unreason- 
able restraint of trade” will remove 
the uncertainties to which business is 
now subject. 

C. The prohibition of holding com- 
panies and of the interlocking of the 
directorates of great corporations 
will increase the opportunities for in- 
dividual development and bring new 
energies into business. 

D. An interstate trade commission 
would perform a valuable service in 
assisting the courts in enforcing the 
Jaw and in providing information of 
use to business in conforming to law. 

IV. Government regulation of combina- 
tion is impractical. 

A. Many of the advantages exist- 
ing to the trusts, such as patents, 
etc., could not be controlled by this 
method. 

B. Initiative and progress would be 
seriously interfered with. 


C. Government regulation would 
tend to put governmént authority be- 
hind big corporations. 
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SITS THE WIND IN THAT CORNER? 


ment which registers the many 

changes of mood of the ever vari- 
able Boreas should assume a whim- 
sical variety of appearance. 

The weathervane, in one form or 
another, is so venerable that its ac- 
tual origin is lost in the dim twilight 
of ages far remote. One of the earli- 
est weathervanes of which history 
bears definite witness was the famous 
“Tower of the Winds” 
built at Athens 
shortly before 
the dawn of the 
Christian era. 
The tower was 
octagonal in form, symbolical, 
doubtless, of the eight princi- 
pal winds, and upon its summit 
stood a brenze figure pointing } 


|: is but fitting that the instru- 










the direction from 
which the wind pro- 
ceeded. During later 


days the thoughtful de- 
" signing of vanes received con- 
siderable attention, and, partic- 
ularly in England, they as- 
sumed a highly decorative ap- 
pearance at the hands of the trade 
guilds or where they appeared upon 
churches. 

Perhaps the most famous of Amer- 
ican weathervanes is the gigantic 
grasshopper on Faneuil Hall in 
Boston; another is the whale upon 
the spire of Marblehead Church. This 
vane has a particular significance, 
for the wealth of the old fishing vil- 
lage has been derived chiefly from its 
whale fisheries and the placing of a 
whale upon the church spire was a 


























A GIRL, A CALF AND A SKYSCRAPER 


This whimsy, oddly out of place on the metro- 
politan skyline, was photographed on its trial 
spin at the maker’s shop in New York before 
being sent to Long Island. The tower on the 
right is on the new municipal office building 


logical tribute to the source of its 
prosperity. 

The general apathy toward 
things beautiful which prevailed 
in America during the greater 
part of the past century 
resulted in the almost total \ 
neglect of the vane except- 
ing in the dull and rather 
uninteresting form of an 
arrow, or, occasionally, a 
gilded horse prancing thru 
space above a barn or a stable. 
Just now, with the 


tistic conscience, 
the weathervane 
appears in forms so distinc- 
tive and beautiful that there has 
come a tendency to make use of it in 
places where its appearance is un- 
looked for. Clever architects 
and designers have discovered 
its worth. Under the form 
of a stately ship it may 
fittingly adorn any building 
connected with maritime sports 
or pursuits; as an automobile 
it often appears upon a garage. 
Suitable designs for barns or farm 
buildings are numerous and the cock, 
the symbol of vigilance and watch- 





f ul ness, is perhaps appropriate 
upon a church. 

Vanes may be cut out “en silhou- 
ette” of thin wood or sheet metal, but 
unless the material be very strong 
the weathervane must be braced or 
reinforced. The vane must be very 
accurately poised upon its upright 
support, and while a greater ex- 
panse of surface must be upon the 
side opposite that from which the 
wind will blow, the actual weight 
upon both sides of the support must 
be precisely the same. 


UTILIZING SUN POWER 


LL power comes ultimately 
Aten the sun; it is merely a 

question whether we shall use 
up the petrified energy of coal and 
oil or catch the sun rays as they 
come. We have been living on our 
capital so long and so extravagantly 
that it is beginning to run low, so it 
is time we devoted some attention to 
contriving ways to live on our in- 
come. Sun power converted to water 
power is the most obvious. Coun- 
tries with steep mountains and high 
rainfall will in the coming century 
enjoy the same advantages as coun- 


general awakening of the ar- 


tries with coal fields have in the past. 
Norway is planning to discard the 
steam locomotive and run all its rail- 
roads by electricity drawn 
from its waterfalls by means 
’ of turbines. The gov- 
ernment already 
water power 
enough for 
nearly all the 
railroads of 
the west and 
south and the 
installation 
cost of the hydro- 
electric system is es- 
timated at only $12,000,000. 
The power itself will 
of course cost noth- 
ing, for it is merely 
waste water. 

But after all, the desert 
regions of the earth may 
turn out to be richer than 
their well-watered rivals. 
At Meadi in Egypt a 
sun-power plant has 
been set up which col- 
lects the sunshine fall- 
ing on 13,269 square 
feet and utilizes it for 
the generation of steam. On ac- - 
count of the low pressure of the 
steam, only about a pound per 
square inch above the atmospheric 
pressure, a steam engine of special 
construction is employed. From 
the experiments, however, it is cal- 
culated that the plant is capable of 
developing over ninety-five horse 
power continuously for twelve hours. 
This, the best result yet obtained, 
suggests that we may find eventually 
a substitute for mineral fuel. 
































“AND THE WIND SANG LOUD IN THE 
CHIMNEY” 
To see on a dial before you the record of the 
shifting gale outside must make the hearthside 
doubly cozy on a winter’s night. Wires connect 
the indicator with a vane on the roof 























THE NEW BOOKS 

















THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS 


As an artist Chesterton has always 
been attracted by the Orient with 
its mystical fanaticisms, its cruel 
colors and its unfamiliar habits of 
thought. But while Turkey is all very 
well at a distance, Turkey in Europe 
is to him a distinct and horrible men- 
ace. In The Flying Inn we have a 
story of Mohammedan influence not 
only in Europe but in England itself. 
This novel is an allegory of the war 
between the sacred symbol of the 
cross and the sacred symbol of the 
crescent, as Chesterton has similarly 
related the struggle of the Ball and 
the Cross in his book of that name. 

The champions of the crescent are 
Misysra Ammon, the Prophet of the 
Moon, and Lord Ivywood, an eccen- 
tric nobleman, a fanatic against the 
liquor traffic as the embodiment of 
Christian custom as opposed to Mos- 
lem. Misysra, who is as fertile with 
impossible theories as with plausible 
arguments to support them, main- 
tains that England is Mohammedan 
at heart and proves it in a hundred 
ways from the contempt with which 
the pig is popularly spoken of to the 
absence of any “idolatrous” animal 
or vegetable forms in modern cubist 
painting. Lord Ivywood’s persecution 
of the innkeepers sends one of them 
adrift thruout the country carrying 
his inn-sign with him and accom- 
panied by Captain Dalroy, an athletic 
Irishman who champions the cause 
of the cross. 

So far we have a_ straight 
Chesterton novel, a symbolic theme 
variegated by satires on mod- 
ern life. But Chesterton really seems 
uncertain that he aimed to write a 
prose novel at all, for the book is 
plentifully interspersed with verses, 
serious, comic, ironical, militant, in 
good meter and in bad, till the novel 
takes on. the not unpleasant appear- 
ance of a Chesterton anthology of 
songs. 

The Flying ine. by Gilbert K. Ches- 


terton. New York: John Lane Co. 
$1.30 net. 


PICTURES OF PARIS 


It is along cry from the “Mudtown” 
of Carlyle to the Paris of today, but 
it was a very clever woman who 
did the trick, and we most cordial- 
ly congratulate Mrs. Mabell S. C. 
Smith on giving us such a vivid 
series of fascinating pictures of the 
great French capital. It was a stu- 
pendous undertaking for a woman, 
involving work of great patience, 
research and study, and on every 


page of her book she has shown most 
distinctly that it was a labor of love, 
or she could not have achieved such 
brilliant results. It is a pleasure to 
find a book of this kind so free from 
the usual conglomeration of dry-as- 
dust facts, for it is not a mere com- 
pilation of historical events nor is it 
a big fairy tale—but, from the very 
beginning there are indications of 
the evolution of a magnificent drama 
in the world’s history. The climax 
comes in the Third Empire, when 
Baron Haussmann, the great “prefect 
of the Seine,” consummates his great 
scheme of transformation and trans- 
mutes the Paris of the past into the 
“City of Luxury,” as it is known and 
seen today. 

A notice of this book would be in- 
complete if attention were not called 
to the care the publishers have given 
to its superb production. Paper, bind- 
ing and illustrations form a fitting 
setting for the story. The illustra- 
tions are particularly fine and vividly 
supplement and strengthen the high 
literary quality of the text. 


Twenty Centuries of Paris, by 
Mabell S. C. Smith. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2. 


WEDGWOOD ART 


To the collector of pottery, to 
whom the name of Wedgwood is a 
familiar symbol, the new book by the 
grandson of the “Prince of Potters” 
will be of peculiar value. In Stafford- 
shire Pottery and Its History, Josiah 
C. Wedgwood tells the story of the 
famous industry in North Stafford- 
shire from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, giving details of the 
indigenous. raw materials, and de- 
scribing the development of the vari- 
ous processes of glazing, etc. 

Staffordshire Pottery and Its His- 


tory. by Josiah C. Wedgwood. New 
York: McBride, Nast & Co. $3.25. 


PROBLEMS OF UP-BRINGING 


Mrs. Gruenberg has written a sen- 
sible book. Your Child To-Day and 
To-Morrow is the result of years of 
study, first-hand information fur- 
nished by the author’s own children, 
and the conclusions drawn by a well- 
balanced and motherly mind. Under 
the caption “The Problem of Punish- 
ment” there is an amusing symposi- 
um of the children themselves, as to 
what and how much punishment 
should be meted out to fit a given 
case. The younger children are very 
severe: “If I had been Jennie’s 
mother, I would of painted Jennie’s 
face and hand and toes. I would have 


switched her well. I would have 
washed out her mouth with soap and 
water, and I should stand her on the 
floor for half an hour,” says one 
little girl with zeal outrunning her 
grammar. The answers of the older 
children, and, in fact, the whole 
chapter, should be studied by every 
one in charge of children. 


Your Child To-Day and To-Morrow, 
by Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 


THE ETERNAL MASCULINE 


Frank apotheosis of the masculine 
gender is Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews’ The Eternal Masculine, and 
so thoroly done that the reader soon 
becomes suffused with the same en- 
thusiasm concerning mere man that 
prompted the writing of the stories. 
A motley crowd: college boys, woods- 
men, financiers, politicians, the whole 
gamut, yet all of a fine manliness and 
vigor, with hard muscles, kind minds, 
and big hearts. It is a splendid array, 
and one is very glad for men after 
having read it. 

The scenes are mostly in the Cana- 
dian woods and New York, tho New 
Haven and Yale come in for honors. 
The stories are simple in outline and 
rich in feeling and humanness. 

In The Eternal Masculine, the au- 
thor lives up to the promise of her 
other work. Her graceful yet vigor- 
ous expression is far above the com- 
monplace; there are some bits of de- 
scription of Canadian parts that are 
not a far cry from poetry. And she 
portrays man nature at its best ex- 
actly as we have seen it. 


The Eternal Masculine, by Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.30. 


FOR THE BOY WHO WOULD FLY 


Education in the new science of 
flying is coming to be a part of the 
contemporary boy’s education. The 
Boy’s Book of Aeroplanes, by T. 
O’Brien Hubbard and Charles C. 
Turner, both of whom are licensed 
pilot aviators, gives theoretical and 
practical instruction in all that per- 
tains to flying in the heavier than 
air machines, from the building of 
the aeroplane to the intricate study 
of air currents; and is written so 
that any boy of normal intelligence 
can understand it. The authors ap- 
proach the use of technical terms by 
easy stages, so that while at first 
only a little of the jargon appears in 
quotation marks and explained by 
the context, yet as the reader pro- 
gresses he comes to acquire gradually 
all the vocabulary. Excellent photo- 
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New Macmillan Books of Special Importance 








You want to know the truth about the Philippine Islands ! 
The most important of accessions to United States territory ! 


Now Ready—PROF. WORCESTER’S new Book 


THE PHILIPPINES 


PAST AND PRESENT 


By DEAN‘ C. WORCESTER, Secretary of the Interior, Philippine 
Insular Government, 1901.- 1913, author of «*The Philippine 
Islands and Their People,” ete. 


This timely, valuable, up-to-date and authoritative work is of special interest 
just now, as the recently appointed administration has again sharply brought 
up the whole question of our policy with regard to the Philippines and their 
future. To impress on the American people the exact truth of the situation, is 
the primary object of the Hon. Dean C. Worcester’s new book, and this work 


will answer more questions on the subject than any other. 


Profusely illustrated with full-page plates. 


Two volumes. $6.00 net 





On Politics and History 
By Viscount Morley, O.M. 


\n ~ new work, a world-wide re- 
view of present conditions and future pros- 
pects. Cloth, $1.00 net 


A Woman Rice Planter 


By Patience Pennington 


Introduction by Owen Wister. 
“Everyone who read ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
should read ‘A Woman Rice Planter.’ It 
is a large part of the South under the 
camera;”—Unity. 


Profusely Illustrated. $2.00 net 


The Treasure 


Kathleen Norris’s New Novel 
By the Author of ‘‘Mother,” etc. 


A new novel by this popular author, red- 
clent again of the home atmosphere. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 


Saat 


S. R. Crockett’s New Novel 
By the Author of “Patsy,” 
“The Stickit Minister,” etc. 
A hero this time, as captivating as Mr. 
Crockett’s previous attractive heroine, 
“Patsy.” IMastrated. $1.35 net 





Theodore Roosevelt 


An Autobiography 


Colonel Roosevelt’s Own Story of His 
Life. ‘‘A book of extraordinary personal 
fascination.” Richly illustrated. $2.50 net 


Mexico 
The Wonderland of the South 
By William E. Carson 


A new revised and up-to-date edition, giv- 
ing a timely, accurate picture of the coun- 
try and the people. 


Profusely illustrated. $2.25 net 


~ Mothering on Perilous 
By Lucy Furman 


“Recalling Myra Kelly, her narrative, the 
diary of a teacher among the mountain 
whites in Kentucky is fascinating.” 


IMastrated. 


Van Cuve 
Mrs. Watts’s New Novel 


By the Author of ‘‘Nathan Burke,” etc. 
“Nothing but praise for ‘Van Cleve’. . 
another true, red-white-and-blue American 
story . . . clean, sweet, wholesome. 


Cloth, $1.35 net 


$1.50 net 





Leading reviewers unanimously declare that his new novel 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 


is the best story ever written by JACK LONDON 


the versatile author of clever and popular tales, 


THE WILD,” 


including “THE CALL OF 


of which book alone over half-a-million copies have been sold. 


“*The Valley of the Moon’ is as winning, as genuine an idyl as one can desire 
breathing the atmosphere of the open that heals and brings contentment 


. American to the core 
tical.’ '—N, iF Tribune. 
praise.”—IJ/ndianapolis News. 


London has written.”—Boston . 


picturesque, 
“A chant of triumph 


wholesome, romantic, prac- 
a rapturous hymn of 


“The most broad- minded and well-balanced story 
of Jack London’s fathering.’ ’"—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
{dvertiser. 


“The best story that Jack 
Colored frontispiece. $1.35 net 











Published at 


On Sale Where- 


aserituave,¥.y. Lhe Macmillan Company s7*"'%: 





























graphs and diagrams illustrate the 
book, and an appendix, giving in 
tabular form the history of aero- 
nautics from 1065 when “Oliver, a 
monk of Malmesbury with artificial 
wings, jumped from a tower and was 
injured,” up to the present, helps to 
make it a convenient book of refer- 


ence, 


The Boy’s Book of Aeroplanes, by 
T. O’Brien Hubbard and Charles C. 
Turner. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1.75. 


LITERARY NOTES 


The modern Fiji Islands provides the 
setting and the anomalous position of 
the half-breed furnishes the problem of 
the well written romance of Marama by 
Ralph Stock. (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., $1.25.) 


The proverbially unhappy marriage 
of genius and the conflict in the modern 
woman between the call of a career and 
the desire for domesticity form the 
theme of a German musical romance by 
Rudolph Herzog transplated into Eng- 
lish by Adéle Lewisohn as The Story 
of Helga. (Dutton.) 

Grant Richards must have a penchant 
for the curiosities of cuisine. His last 
year’s novel was entitled Caviare and 
his new one, Valentine, introduces es- 
cargots, hérisson and boneless sole to 
give flavor to a lively romance of inter- 
mingled business, aeroplaning and race- 
track gambling. (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$1.35.) 

One who has not studied chemistry 
in the last twenty years can hardly be 
said to know what chemistry means in 
the present use of the term so great has 
been the transformation of the science. 
To “catch up” with its recent progress 
and to learn about solvates, catalysia, 
radio-activity and other things un- 
known to the school days of most of us 
there is no better means than the inter- 
esting volume, A New Era in Chemis- 
try by Professor H. C. Jones of Johns 
Hopkins. (New York: Van Nostrand, 


$2.) 


Professor Emile Boutroux of Paris 
is well known in this country for he has 
lectured in several of our universities 
no later than last fall so there will be 
a welcome to the lectures on “Education 


| and Ethics,” now translated by Fred 


Rothwell. All of the lectures are ad- 
mirably clear and inspiring; the most 
interesting are those comparing the 


| three rival types of ethics—“Hellenic or 





esthetic,” “Christian or religious” and 
“Modern or scientific.” (Macmillan 
$1.50.) 


As evidence of the serious considera- 
tion now being given in Germany to the 
Monroe doctrine we made a thoro study 
of the subject in German, tho coming 
from the Harvard Law School and ded- 
icated to John Bassett Moore, Die Mon- 
roedoktrin. in ihren Begiehungen zur 
amerikanischen Diplomatie und zum 
Volkerrecht. The author, Dr. jur. 
Herbert Kraus, comes to the conclusion 
that the Monroe doctrine is not a part 
of international law, but rather a policy 


| of the United States in its own inter- 
| ests. 
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STOCKS AND BONDS 
DON’T RISE AND FALL 


by chance—haphazardly. There is always a 
fundamental cause. That cause you should 
be familiar with. You should know—for pres- 
ent and future investment—what this 








BABSON COMPOSITE PLOT 


shows of business and financial conditions for 
the last ten years. To invest wisely and 
profitably—-to know just when to buy or gell, 
you must know existing fundamental condi- 


“THE BABSON 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


gathers all the necessary facts of business and 
finance of the country and puts them into 
usable form for you. It helps you understand 
the financial situation and fortifies your judg- 
ment. | 





dividends write for our booklet ex- 
plaining ‘‘When to Buy or Sell.’’ 


| 
Address Dept. E-1 of the 
BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Compiling Building, Wellesley Hills, Mass. | 





Largest Organization of its Character in the U.S. 














This Man} 


















World’s 
Master 
Memory 


He can give the 
population of any 
place in the world of over 5,000— 


Has the 
| 


the world’s history— 


HE has 300,000 Facts and Figures | 
stored away in his brain. 


Felix Berol is this man’s name, and a few years 
ago his memory was distressingly poor. His pres- 
ent amazing etidiensy has been developed through 
his own simple, practical method. 

He is now teaching his system with great suc- 
cess to large classes at many leading educational 
institutions in New York City. He desires to im- 
part his method to YOU. 


He Can Greatly Strengthen 
YOUR Memory 





His simple system will aid average men and 
women to remember names, faces, dates, telephone 
and street numbers; it will enable you clearly to 
remember the facts in what you read or study ; in 
public speaking you will get a firm grip on what 
you want to say; it will strengthen your faculties 
of observation, concentration, will-power, and de- 
velop you into a clear, logical thinker. Give him 
a few spare minutes daily, at home. He makes no 
promise to you that he cannot substantiate in his 
own person. 

Write to-day for full free particulars of this 
man’s wonderful memory and his offer to YOU. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 966, New York 








|) KEWANEE | 


Private Water Supply Plants — Private Electric Light Plants 


Sewage Disposal Plants - Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 
Home Power Plants — Gasoline Engines Pumping Machinery 


Bulletin on Any Outlie Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO. 


New Kewane 


Before you invest your forthcoming | fi 


: . If 
HE can give every important date in | } 







































































To Own a Steinway is 
to Possess the Best 


a 


SF] ts supreme musical qualities and mechani- 
Ke i cal perfection have extended the fame of the 
Se) Steinway Piano throughout the world. In 
every land, wherever the best in music is 
appreciated, the Steinway is the favorite instru- 
ment. And the investment by the public of’ 
$ 120,000,000 in more than 150,000 Stein- 
way Pianos is the strongest_assurance you 
can have that to own a Steinway is to 
possess the best. 





Write for illustrated literature 
and name of Steinway dealer near- 
est you. Mention this magazine. 


STEINWAY &» SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. 14th St, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 








ORSFORD’S 
A Remarkable Typewriter, Carried in Grip or in 


Overcoat Pocket. tandard Keyboard. Does Work 
Cold of $100 Machine. Over 33,000 in Daily Use. 
Weather a n Ss Bennett Portable Typewriter has less than 250 parts, against 

‘ the secret of our 818 price. 


It’s built in the famous 
and Flower Seeds that Grow Eliiott-Fisher Bli- 


Flowering Plants, Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Wild 
Flowers, Hardy Ferns, Lilies, etc.—for sun and for 
shade. Raised in the rigorous climate of Vermont. 
Will thrive in the cold north or the sunny south. 
Get our new catalog before placing your spring 
orders—we have just what you need. rite today. 















ase, business or 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. bei on ae ae So 














Proposition, 
CHAS. Y. BENNETT CO., 2502 Cedar St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The Housebreaker 
Passes 

the door with a lock this key 

) fits, and you never know of his 


visit. No loss, no fright, no 
struggle in the dark with a man 


equipped with a gun and accustomed to use it—just a simple prevention that 


bars the way to lawbreakers. 


Circular 


P. & F. 


WK88 tells about it. Sent on request. 


CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





PHILADELPHIA 





of Boston, 

Boylston 
and 

Telephone. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends’ Teachers, Tutors 
Schools. Correspondence Invited. 











PACH BROTHERS 


Photographers 
570 FIFTH AVENUE AT 46th ST. 


Formerly (1871 to 1913) at 
858, 841 and 935 Broadway 


have no connection with and should not 
be confuséd with other photographic 
concerns doing business under names 


intended to trade on the reputation of 
Pach Brothers. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET, 
NEW YORK 
Telephone 7040 Bryant 





















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “ Improved,” no tacks required: 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 







120 Educated Spanish-American would like to do comaipent 
St. | 
Private 


ence and translation. Expert in scientific and commercial work 


Bestreterences. F, J, Manrique,70 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 
tures, Club Papers, 


_ SPEAKERS tures, Club, Pan 


THE RESEARCH BUREAU, 326 Fifth Avenue, New York 


f Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Autograph ‘ ai for price sth A N.Y, 
t In, 2 t v. 
Letters Water Bo teniamity as Sted 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR, 5 i* @ year. 


AUTOGRAPHS sow 


& SOLD 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 
'THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 


| A Journal of Information for Literary Workers. 

Keeps You in Constant Touch with the Markets. 

No Writer Can Afford to be Without a Copy on 
His Desk. 

Send 25¢ for a Three-months’ Trial Subscription. 

THE WRITER'S MAGAZINE, 32 Union Square, E.. New York City 





We assist in preparing Lec- 




















WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 


is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stamps, stamp col- 
lections, and autographs. The 
advanced collector is offered 
selection from one of the 
largest and without exception 
the choicest stock of stamps 
in America. Mr. Colson is 
prepared to travel and meet 
clients in person anywhere. 








Debates, 





THE WEATHER 


An international study of the atmos- 
phere over the north polar regions is 
to be undertaken next year. The arctic 
expeditions of Stefansson, Macmillan 
and Amundsen will make numerous 
soundings of the upper air with meteor- 
ological kites and balloons, and these 
will be supplemented with similar ob- 
servations at a chain of observatories 
in northern Siberia, Norway, Spitsber- 
gen, Iceland, Greenland and Canada. 


Decidedly the most picturesque me- 
teorological event of the past year was 
the display of solar halos witnessed in 
the central states on November 1 and 
the eastern states on November 2. 
While a “ring around the sun” (or 
moon) is too commonplace a spectacle, 
to attract any particular notice, the 
fantastic assemblages of arcs, circles 
and “sun dogs” seen at certain places 
on the dates in question were such as 
are hardly glimpsed once in a lifetime, 
outside of the polar regions. Our fore- 
fathers would have attached portentous 
significance to such an event. 


On January 1, 1914, the Weather Bu- 
reau began publishing, at Washington, 
a daily weather chart which shows at 
a glance just what is happening, me- 
teorologically, over the entire northern 
hemisphere; cabled weather reports 
from Europe and Asia being combined 
with the ordinary telegraphic reports 


| from American stations. A further nov- 





elty is the use on these charts of “dyna- 
mic units” of barometric pressure, in 
place of the familiar inches of mercury 
in which barometer readings have here- 
tofore been exprest. (See bar in the 
new Standard Dictionary.) 


Meteorologists have now had time to 
collect and digest accurate information 
regarding the historic drought of 1913, 
and the impressions of the “oldest in- 
habitant” have, for once, been pretty 
well confirmed. The total reduction of 
the corn crop, alone, as compared with 
the yield of the previous year, was no 
less than 750,000,000 bushels! Phenom- 
enal temperatures were recorded. At 
one place in Kansas the thermometer 
mounted to 100 or more on sixty-four 
days; while at the same place the total 
rainfall between July 1 and September 
7 was only 0.03 inch. The drought pre- 
vailed over the greater part of the 
United States, but was most severe in 
the Middle West. 


A weather observatory at the south 
pole! This daring project has been 
strongly advocated by Admiral Peary, 
who contends that a year of continuous 
meteorological observations at that 
spot would throw a flood of light upon 
the atmospheric circulation of the 
southern hemisphere. Much has already 
been learned about the wind system of 
the antarctic from the recent expedi- 
tions; especially Scott’s and Mawson’s. 
In fact, Scott’s expedition was a tragic 
object lesson; had he chosen a route on 
the east side of Ross. Barrier (as 
Amundsen did) he would have escaped 
the terrific blizzards that cost four val- 
uable lives. 
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TREES AND TREEWRIGHTS | 


The Savenac nursery of forest trees, 
conducted by the United States Forest 
Service near Haugen, Montana, has a) 
capacity of 4,000,000 trees a year. 


English willow has hitherto been the | 
wood always chosen by the makers of | 
artificial limbs because of its combined | 
lightness and strength, but it is found | 
that the Port Orford cedar, of the Pa- | 
cific Coast, answers the purpose equally | 
well. 


Wooden shoes and shoes with thick | 
wooden, soles are extensively made and | 
sold in this country: They are worn by | 
immigrant farmers accustomed to the 
sabot of Europe; but mainly by men | 
who work in cold or wet places, as ice- | 
houses, tanneries, breweries and livery | 
stables, and, oppositely, by workmen in | 
steel mills and glass factories, who must 
walk on hot floors, or where particles | 
of burning metal are scattered. 


The Forest Service studies men as 
well as trees. It noticed that near one 
another in a Michigan town were a 
manufacturer of desks of maple wood, 
who was throwing away as waste great 
quantities of short end pieces, and a 
maker of backs of hair brushes, who 
bought and sawed maple planks for his 
material. Now the brush man uses, in- 
stead, the blocks discarded by the desk 
maker, and both are profited. 


One of the beauties of New Zealand 
is the pohutukwa, or Christmas tree, 
which grows in especial abundance on 
Mt. Rangitoto, an extinct island-vol- 
cano in Auckland harbor. At Christmas 
this tree blossoms into a mass of carlet 
flowers, and it is then a memorable ex- 
perience to climb the mountain and 
look down upon hundreds of these 
gaudy bouquets, glistening amid the 
otherwise green forest that covers its 
slopes. | 

The small extent of the fire loss dur- | 
ing the past summer is a subject for | 
great rejoicing among the officers of | 
the United States Forest Service, and | 
it is regarded as mainly the result of 
the organization of the force guarding 
the forests, aided by favorable weather. 
The number of fires reported in the na- 
tional forests was nearly as great as 
heretofore, but only 60,000 acres were | 
burnt over, whereas the burnt area in | 
1911 was 780,000 acres, and in 1912, | 
230,000 acres. | 


The experts of the Department of 
Agriculture explain that the curiously 
handsome effect of “bird’s-eye” maple is 
probably due to buds, which for some 
reason cannot force their way thru the 
bark, but remain just beneath it year 
after year. The new wood formed each 
succeeding season is disturbed by the 
presence of the buds, and grows around 
them in the fantastic forms which are 
exposed in section when the log is 
sawed. 


Many wood-working factories are 
springing up in the Philippines, Ha- 
waii, and other parts of the Orient, in 
which wood imported from the United 
States is largely used in preference to 
native timber. Douglas fir is the prin- 











Vid ane A aia ENN 
An Average of One Hundred 


SOLD EVERY WORKING DAY SINCE DATE OF PUBLICATION 
The sale of over cerenty-Gre thousand copes tn 0 Masts mere chen two years, demonstrates 


Ohe Revised Hymnal | 


of - 


the 


Presbyterian: Church 





The present book, made new by 


extensive revision and 1 > on a Grmer 
thom the cenndand ebepeed tn the edition of 1690. 


Six Points of Excellence 


€xeellence of Contents 
Contains the cream of all the hymn- books, old and new 
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“This theological t-book for ninety-nine 
in £°Z. £25 of our Fo "The book 
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Every note and phrase of every tune 
weighed with a view to its greatest usefulness 
in Christian worship 
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“We are glad that the work destined for so wide a 

and,. a work of so much 

musical influence, is so éxceflently edited. Whoever 

was ible for the h izing of # melodies, 

which are selected from various masters, thoroughly 
uw ood his work.”—The Musical Courier. 
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“In text, printing and binding, the Hymnal is 
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which it is sold."—The Continent, 
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cipal wood exported to meet this de- 
mand, and is the favorite among in- 
sular manufacturers for flooring in- 
terior “trim,” and for boat work. Mak- 
ers of furniture call for California 
redwood and sugar pine, southern quar- 
ter-sawed oak, eastern ash, sugar maple 
and beech. Thus the export of timber 
is growing. 

The “cedars of Lebanon” now exist 
only as a little grove of about 400 trees 
on a high plateau of Mount Lebanon. 
They are protected from goats by a 
stone wall, and saved from the ax by 
the traditional reverence of the Sy- 
rians, who believe them to be the tall- 
est trees in the world and almost sacred. 
It is probable that many times this 
number of trees, and finer examples, 


| might be counted in Europe, especially 


in England 





SEND for our January 
Bargain Catalog 
of BOOKS 


There you will find some genuine bargains 
in Art, History, Literature, Children’s Books 
and Sets of Standard Authors. 


The PRICES will surprise. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 




















MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Cons 
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INFORMATION ! 





best hotels, large and small; 


is under the supervision of the 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 


BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 














EUROPE High Class Travel 
mited Parties 

Spring and summer tours for $300, $395, $53% 

$785, $1,000. Spring tour in April. end for 

literature and booklets. 

PIERCE TOURIST CO., 1478 Broadway, N. Y. 


—HOLY LAND, EGYPT. Seventeenth 
EUROPE> fort a March 21. aapain 





European tour June 


Fine accommodations, 
modest rates. 





REV. RAY ALLEN, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. 
Expert guidance 
through the chiet 


DELTA TOUR Countries of Eu 


rope. Terms inclusive and prices moderate. Par- 
ties sailing in June and July. Write for Booklet 
FRANK R. SELLECK 


and itineraries. 
215 N. Monroe 8t., Peoria, Il. 





Tstne** EUROPE 
| $325 | 1914 
Plan now. Organizers wanted. inl parties. 
$325-$500. June to Sept. RRELL, Prof. 
of Romance Langs., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. 


TRAVEL ANYWHERE 


ALONE OR IN PARTIES 


THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY 


CHICAGO 








1521 MARQUETTE BUILDING 
TOURS. April—August. 
pene, * .. — 105 days, 


WORTH- WHIL gal and oop 


to Scotland, nd days, $500. ‘ace Iss M. RUDD. 
Norwich, Conn 


Shoreham Hotel 


Washington 


European Plan. Firepreof. 


Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cui- 
sine and service the best. 


R. S. DOWNS, Manager. 





Twenty-ninth | 





| 

Send for | 

EUROPE ..»),.. fiterts' way” ORIENT | 

booklet, free. Write today. Mediterranean route | 
June 18, July 1 and 4. Montreal to Naples, June 


23. University Leadership. 
UNIVERSAL TOURS—A., 


Party of 15. 
St. Thomas, Ontario. 








HOTEL 
SEYMOUR 


44-50 W. 45th St. and 43 W. 44th St. 








Apartments furnished or un- 
furnished. 


For Season or Yearly Rental. 


Rooms and Suites for Tran- 
sient Guests. 


Suite with Bath for two per- 
sons, $3.00 and up per day. 


Restaurant a la Carte at rea- 
sonable prices. 

















The Nauheim Baths 


strongest natural brines known. 
Complete Hydrotherapeutic, 


Exercises. 
ting Green, Tennis Courts. 





THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


Open All the Year 
WATKINS-GLEN-ON-SENECA-LAKE 


In the Heart of the Lake Country, noted for the most Gage 
scenery of Lake, River and Mountain in America. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs Health Resort and Hotel. 
with private bath. Appointments, service and cuisine are the best. 


for diseases of the heart and circulation are 
given by skilled attendants under the di- 
rection of experienced physicians, and are the only Nauheim Baths in America 
given with a Natural Iodo-Bromo Brine. 


HOT BRINE BATHS FOR ELIMINATION—Our brine is one of the 


Mechanical and Electrical Equipment. 

treatment of rheumatism, gout, obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, 
neurasthenia and diseases of the nervous system, heart and kidneys, we 
offer advantages unsurpassed in this countty or Europe. 

One hundred acres of private park. Measured and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing 


NEW NINE HOLE GOLF COURSE; SPORTY AND WELL. KE 
Climate mild, dry and equable. 


For descriptive Booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y. 


One hundred rooms 


For the 


EPT. Put- 




















Mothersill’s ; 
_| Seasick Remedy 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or ecy. Refunded, 
’ Officially adopted by Steamship Companies 
on both fresh and salt water—endorsed by 
highest authorities—and used by travelers 
the world over.. 
Contains no cocaine, morphine, opium, 
chioral, coal tar products, or their derivatives. 
Sold by leading druggists. 50c box enough 
for 24 hours. $1.00 box for ocean voyage. 
The One Dependable Ereventative 
of Nausea. 
A copy of Mothersill's Travel Book 
sent by request, without charge. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Mich. 


j Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Monkreals ‘ 
“New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg * 


K — of Credit Travelers’ Checks 


N Available Everywhere 


Your own banker can supply them. -Write 
& us for booklet “Dollars and Cents in For 




















eign Lands.’’ 
KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, Dept. X., 15 Willlam St..N. ¥ 








| 
| 
PEBBLES 
| Hetty Green says the secret of health 
| is in eating onions. Blest if we see how 
| it can be kept secret.—New York Amer- 
| ican. 
“TI see you’ve headed this article, ‘One 

| More Veteran Less.’ ” 

“Yes; anything wrong with it?” 

“I’m not positive; but don’t you really 
mean: ‘One Less Veteran More?’ ”— 
Boston Transcript. 


A man who had never been duck 
hunting.shot at a duck in the air. The 
duck fell dead to the ground. 

“Well, you got him!” exclaimed the 
amateur’s friend. 

“Yes,” replied the amateur, “but I 
might as well have saved my ammuni- 
tion—the fall would have killed him.”— 
| Boston Post. 


Little Louis was a solemn-eyed, spir- 
itual-looking child. One morning he 
came to his aunt, who was visiting the 
family, and asked: 

“Auntie, is this God’s day?” 

“No, dearie,” replied the aunt; 
is not Sunday. It is Wednesday.” 

“I’m so sorry,” said the boy sadly, 
| as he went back to his play. 

Each succeeding day he asked the 
same question of the aunt in his serious 
| manner, and she said to his mother: 

“Really, I don’t think that child will 
live long. He is too good for this world.” 

When Sunday morning came the 
question was repeated, and the aunt 
replied: 

“Yes, my darling; this is God’s day.” 

“Oh, goodie!” cried the boy. “Then 
where is the funny paper?”—New York 
Times. 


“this 
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PREHISTORIC MAN 


A recent expedition from the Smith- 
sonian Institute to eastern Siberia.con- 
firms the results of the famous Morris 
K. Jésup expedition, as to the close re- 
semblances between the natives of Si- 
beria and the American Indians. 


During the past ten years many rock 
shelters, or shallow caverns, have been 
excavated near New York City, but in 
none of them were found traces of a 
culture differing from that of the his- 
toric Indians. 


There is now practical unanimity that 
America was peopled from Asia by way 
of Bering Straits. As to the time, there 
is no definite criterion, but it seems 
likely that it was following or at least 
in the decline of the glacial period from 
the northern part of the continent. 


Tho many reports of ancient man in 
America have been made scarcely one 
of the finds has stood the test of crit- 
icism. The most probable case of an- 
tiquity is the skeletons and implements 
found in New Jersey in a layer of yel- 
low drift; but this layer is post glacial 
and therefore much more recent than 
the paleolithic period in Europe. 


Dr. Adolphe Bloch, a French anthro- 
pologist, has given us a new discussion 
of the old puzzle as to the origin of the 
blond Europeans. He seems to have 
made a strong case for their Quarter- 
nary origin in Europe itself. Further, 
he argues that these early blond races 
became brown by changes within and 
not because of mixture with darker 
races, as usually supposed. 


The final establishment of the chron- 
ological sequence of cultures in Europe 
has brought forward a very important 
problem as to the origin of this culture. 
Anthropologists must now decide as to 
whether it was instinctive or the result 
of invention in the sense in which we 
use that term today. The present ten- 
dency is to favor the latter view, and 
thus make it a psychological problem. 


A new cavern in northern Spain af- 
fords a unique example of the culture 
chronology of paleolithic man. Practi- 
cally all the known cultures are repre- 
sented by successive layers as they were 
deposited, thus furnishing positive 
proof of cultural chronology. Extensive 
excavations have just been made under 
the direction of Professor Obermaier, 
of Paris, the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York City, sending 
Mr. N. C. Nelson to assist. 


Professor Alexander F. Chamberlain, 
of Clark University, has just completed 
a preliminary survey of South Ameri- 
can Indian languages. He finds a total 
of eighty-three independent stocks, or 
families, of languages. While this list 
will certainly be modified when more 
complete data are at hand, it is certain 
that the number of such stocks will not 
materially change. When one recalls 
that many of these stocks embrace lan- 
guages as mutually unintelligible as 
English and German, the linguistic di- 
versity of the South American native 
becomes truly astonishing. 














Exquisite New Spring Corsets 
For The New Gowns 
QUPPLENESS is that indefinable something 


which today is necessary in corsets that give 


you the UTMOST style and comfort. 


You must have both these attributes skil- 
fully combined, and the one sure way is to buy 
and wear BON TON corsets. Make it a point 
to see the very latest models. Price #3 to $25. 


Ask YOUR Dealer Today For 


On 
CORSETS 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 
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A RISING STOCK MARKET 


There are signs of prosperity at the 
New York Stock Exchange. Within the 
last few days the price of seats has 
risen to $55,000 (an addition of $10,- 
000), and the average broker is quite 
optimistic. In the week that ended on 
the 24th, there was a broad and buoy- 
ant market, transactions amounting to 
3,048,000 shares, against only 2,186,000 
in the week preceding. This activity 
was accompanied by a considerable ad- 
vance in prices, and the upward move- 
ment was checked only by the sales of 
those who desired to realize their 
profits. This strength was due mainly 
to the tone of President Wilson’s mes- 
sage and the favorable reception of the 
message thruout the country. Other 
causes were the reduction of their dis- 
count rates by six great European 
government banks, a notably success- 
ful sale of bonds by the State of New 
York, indications that the President 
was inclined to favor the railroad com- 
panies’ application for permission to in- 
crease their freight rates, and some evi- 
dence that he does not regard with ap- 
proval the Owen (or Pujo) bill for the 
regulation of stock exchanges. 

On the day following the delivery of 
the message, 771,900 shares were sold, 
and the new activity thus shown con- 
tinued thereafter. It was seen in large 
purchases of bonds as well as in the 
share market. The bond sale at Albany 
had disclosed much capital seeking in- 
vestment. Falling discount rates abroad 
pointed to a relaxation of the strain 
due to large demands for capital at a 
time when capital was hoarded because 
of war and fears of war. In general 
business there was a better sentiment. 
The steel industry showed a little im- 
provement, but awaits the action of the 
railroads, which will be affected by the 
rate decison. General trade thruout the 
country showed an access of vigor and 
a growth of confidence. 


A NOTABLE BOND SALE 


The State of New York made a re- 
markably successful sale of bonds on 
the 21st, marketing $51,000,000 of fifty- 
year non-taxable 4% per cents at 
106.077. This was the bid of a syndi- 
cate headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
William A. Read & Co. It will be seen 
that the state pays about 4.21 per cent 
for the money. There were bids amount- 
ing to $288,000,000, or nearly six times 
the issue. The general expectation had 
been that the award would be made at 
about 105%. But after the bid of 
106.077 had been accepted, the bonds 
were selling in the curb market at 
107%, and in less than twenty-four 
hours after the decision at Albany the 
syndicate had sold the entire issue at 
107.25, thus making a profit of about 
$550,000. News of the sale came to the 
Stock Exchange on the day following 
the delivery of President Wilson’s mes- 
sage, giving breadth and activity to the 
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market for securities. The state’s latest 
preceding sale was in June, 1912, when 
$26,000,000 of bonds were marketed on 
a basis of 3.99 per cent. Last year the 
city of New York could get a bid of 
only a shade above par for $45,000,000. 

This transaction appears to mark a 
turn of the tide. It shows a revival of 
confidence on the part of investors. In 
1913 the market for high-grade bonds 
was deprest in this country and 
abroad. It was difficult to float large 
issues. But this was the largest issue 
ever sold by the state, and there were 
bids for almost six times as much. The 
inspiring effect of the transaction is 
already seen, and the beneficial influ- 
ence of it will be exerted for some time 
to come. 


FRISCO AND NEW HAVEN 


In the record made last year by the 
railways of the United States there 
were two unsightly blots—the collapse 
of the Frisco Company and the degra- 
dation of the New Haven system. Of- 
ficial investigation showed that the 
Frisco’s back had been broken by the 
financial operations of its officers and 
directors, who had loaded it down with 
Subsidiaries, from the sale of which 
they had gained much personal profit. 
They had acted both as buyers and as 
sellers. A profit of at least $7,500,000 
was traced to their pockets. 

Taking up only one of these transac- 
tions, attorneys representing the re- 
ceivers in bankruptcy and acting in 
obedience to instructions of the Federal 
Court have now sued ten men, present 
or former directors, to recover $14,- 
408,920 which the company paid and 
for which it “received nothing of value 
in return.” At the head of the ten de- 
fendants stands B. F. Yoakum, chair- 
man of the board. He was both a buyer 
and a seller in one and the same trans- 
action. There should be other suits, re- 
lating to the syndicate sales of several 
subsidiaries. 

The New Haven Company is not in 
the hands of receivers. We do not know 
what would be brought to light if there 
should be such an investigation as was 
made at St. Louis. But it is notorious 
that numerous _ subsidiaries—trolleys, 
steamship companies, power companies, 
etc.—were bought at extravagant prices 
and carried on the company’s books at 
excessive valuations. The history of the 
acquisition of the Rhode Island trolleys 
affords an impressive example of this 
kind of financing. Mr. Howard Elliott, 
chairman of the board, in an address 
made a few days ago, asked for the aid 
and codperation of the public in the 
company’s work of disintegration, and 
pointed to the company’s need of higher 
charges for freight and passengers. The 
public believes, we think, that Mr. El- 
liott deserves support and is doing the 
best he can, but it would feel more in- 
clined to give him sympathy and aid if 
it could be assured of the official ex- 
posure and punishment of those who 


brought the company to its present con- 
dition. There should be a searching in- 
vestigation of all those purchases and 
other transactions which nearly broke 
the back of the New Haven system. 


A GREAT BANK’S CREED 


The Chase National, one of New 
York’s oldest and most prominent 
banks, whose officers have been influ- 
ential in the financial world, has sent to 
its patrons the following “Patriotic 
Creed”: : 


We believe in our country, the United 
States of America. We believe in her 
Constitution, her laws, her institutions 
and the principles for which she stands. 
We believe in her future—the past is 
secure. We believe in her vast resources, 
her great possibilities—yes, more, her 
wonderful certainties. 

We believe in the American people, 
their genius, their brain and their 
brawn. We believe in their nage Se 
their integrity and dependability. We 
believe that nothing can stand in the 
way of their commercial advancement 
and prosperity. 

We believe that what are termed 
“times of business depression” are but 
periods of preparation for greater and 
more pronounced commercial successes. 

And we believe that in our country 
are being worked out great problems, 
the solution of which will be for the 
benefit of all mankind. 








The Premier diamond mines of South 
Africa paid a dividend of 350 per cent 
for the second half of 1913. The divi- 
dend for the first half was 400 per cent. 


Dividends of public service corpora- 
tions in Connecticut during the past 
year, $63,947,955, exceeded those of 
1912 by nearly $3,000,000, but the total 
surplus of the companies was decreased 
by $2,000,000. ; 

It is said that the farmers in the new 
northwestern Canadian province of 
Saskatchewan are paying interest on 
$150,000,000 of loans procured from 
banks ($15,106,700), manufacturers of 
machinery, land companies, merchants 
and others, and that the average indebt- 
edness is about $5 an acre for the land 
occupied. 


An investigation recently made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 
that in 1912 the wages rate per hour 
in the boot and shoe industry in this 
country was 27% per cent higher than 
in 1900, and 34% per cent higher than 
in 1890, the hours per week having been 
about six per cent less than in either of 
those earlier years. 


In the last fiscal year the output of 
our shipyards increased by fifty per 
cent, and at the end of the year the 
United States merchant shipping ton- 
nage was greater than ever before, ex- 
ceeding (the British Empire excepted) 
that of any other two nations combined. 
More than half of the year’s increase 
was in tonnage for the foreign trade. 
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[No. 1,080.] 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
THE MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL H Lif I C 
BAN ome e msurance Company 
at City of New York, in 4 State of New York, 
at the close of business January 13, 1914 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
RESOURCES. GEORGE E. IDE, President 
Loans and discounts.................. $5,352,120.14 ASSETS J January ist, 1914 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.... 7.40 NN) I oo i ae anh Gear ae Gr wee CAED tS Dé e Owe eews $14,038,499.25 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation.... 500,000.00 Invested in loans on bonds and mortgages............seeeeeeceeceeeeceeees 6,869,820. 00 
U. S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits. . 1,000.00 (814% of which is Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest) 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits, IE iii cc unastincenyionccesdnasapeenentssad oes vehi Keknh ssw cuss stares 1,450,000.00 
= 2,678; to secure Postal Savings, 174,262.00 | Loans to policy-holders 4539,175.61 
ou en a 635,948.74 | | Other assets .......... 2,186,147.51 
Due from national banks (not reserve 
QZENES) . nc cccccccccccccccescecccrs 680,012.52 | Insurance reserve fund. ........scccccccccccncccsscersreceseseeseseoescece $23,573,530.00 
Due from State and private banks and Reserve for deferred dividends. ........cccccsccccccesccccsorrecveseeseces 2,659,693 .00 
ee companies and sav- ga. 700.66 | I CO GN PIN v0. bn-c bw sedieee bee be soe sOie nds. 60N/h er ensine Nees ao 
NGS DanNkS........--- esse eee ee ee ees »730.6 Ne NE GE Woohoo bon oo skacmiawnarercaeewieen5es4c0wauehdeone 1,979,736.41 
Checks and other cash items........ 26,471.89 | . P INSURANCE RECORD “ 
Exchanges for Clearing House...... 431,452.81 | Ns NCE REL . 
Notes of other national banks........ 14,815.00 | | Insurance in force, December 31st, 1913 $116,360,110.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and Gain in I Ue Ce a pind nied 5.45twenewendedeO450024044 8 2 eRag wanes §.712,965.00 
CEE shusecsecawessseekindseuésees 4,580.83 | ee a ee a aap 1,413,710.83 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: | a Dao 6b i esccnciccdckses er aceenesesebredeses teexquneeereTese 61,832.86 
— ate EO RIES I Sg FE 1 OFFICERS 
ante Le os ae ee WILLIAM A, MARSHALL, Vice-President HENRY MOIR, Actuary 
ay eg ee ee NTON A. RAVEN, Vice-President FRANK W. CHAPIN. Medical Director 
wey a hE yee coe RLLIS Ww “GLADWIN, Vice-Prest. & Secy. FREDERICK CHIL LIARD, Cashier 
; eae ae WM. S. GAYLORD, Assistant Secretar HOWARD VAN SINDEREN, Counsel 
OE soci cAnieeraiee ed $9,703, 658.92 CHESTER F. S. WHITNEY, Asst. Med. Director 
: GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in................ $600,000.00 dS aa ‘ 
EE te cind ictioonmentensiees-oua 400,000.00 THOS. H. MESSENGER MART ran WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
Undivided profits, less expenses and * | J. WARREN GREENE TOHN S$ ROTHINGHAM WM. G. LOW, Jr. 
_taXeS PAld...... -eeeeeerereeeeeeee 127,732.94 | GEORGE E E. LE GRAND BEERS RICHARD M. HOE 
National bank notes outstanding. ..... > 214,650.00 WM. A. NASH ° COURTLANDT P. DIXON WILLIAM J. MATHESON 
Due to other national banks......... 2,041,860.81 | | TOHN F. PRAEGER ANTON A. RAVEN FRANCIS C. FARWELL 
2S Se SS ee ee ees ELLIS W. GLADWIN FRANCIS L. HINE WALLACE H. se 
Wan te wedk saskanaies cud’ doukian WM. M. ST. JOHN ROBERT B. WOODWARD ROBERT L. PIERREPONT 
BOUED coccccengecceosceceeseesoosee 827, -. 16 
ee 3.00 
Individual deposits subject to check 4,615,923. 
Demand certificates of deposit...... 70,650.00 
CE CI vc sccceenwecedsnvensd 104,549.30 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........ 10,976.70 
United States deposits............... 96,061,28 


Postal Savings deposits.............. 28,055.85 
WE 9.4 0k nade adduisedd ad ekhcnd $9,703,658.92 _ AN a 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: | - 
I, E. V. GA} d 
nak solemnly sar tat the are wtacement BASCOM H. ROBISON, President 
s true to the t of my knowledge an e | 
. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. HOME OFFICE, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th 
day of January, 1914. 
OHN P. LAIRD, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest. 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD. 
GEO. A. GRAHAM, Directors. 
J. W. EARLE, 





A Record of Progress and Prosperity 


THE RESULTS OF 1913 





ig Summary (8th Annual Statement Total Income -_ ee ea ae age © oe $1,383,324.97 
—_ Interest Income - - 196,548.04 

New York Realty Owners, Inc. Dividends Paid to Policy-holders - - ‘130,678.36 
489 Fifth Ave., New York. Death Losses Paid - - 179,875.25 


Paid to Beneficiaries and Policy-holders, total 417,640.76 
Interest Income Exceeds Death Losses by 16,672.79 | 
Net Gain in Assets’ - - - - : 590,534.35 
Total Accumulated Assets  - - - 4,292.750.02 
Policies Issued and Revived ° - 5,335,369.00 
Mortgages and Charges | Business in force December 31, 1913 -  32,039.908.89 
Against Real Estate . . $417,358.60 
Other Obligations . . . . $703,510.71 
Total Capital Account . $1,757,040.40 


Surplus andjReserves . $1,067,742.94 
Total . . . . . $3,945,652.65 


JANUARY 1, 1914. 
Total Resources . . . $3,945,652.65 











All bonds, mortgages and other assets have been counted and every book item has 
been audited and certified to be correct by certified public accountants. 











Excellent agency positions are open to salesmen wishing to increase their incomes. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK CITY 





THE INDEPENDENT WEEKLY, INC. 
PROPORTION OF LIABILITIES 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of The 
Independent Weekly, Inc., will be held at the of- 





| 
| 
Oj, Statement of lition, Janua 13, 1914. fice of the corporation, 119 West Fortieth street, 
Real Estate ° ° ° e ° ° ° ° 10 oO | atement Of Cond = sieiaiasiaedl Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, on 
Bonds. Etc. 18% RESOURCES. Tuesday, February 3, 1914, at eleven o’clock in 
‘+= * @ ees ee Loans and discounts.............c.ss- $1, 227,829. 96 the forenoon, for the election of directors and for 
Capital, Surplus and See 72% 5 & 9 cineykqpaeeedeepia eee 50,000.00 | the transaction of such further business as may 
Oak, tf ff Seo eras or 674.12 | properly come before the meeting. 
. gE 3) recs 150,000.00 FREDERIC E. DICKINSON. § > 
Statement of Certified Public Account- a ee ene 6,934.35 | ‘ » Sommmtacy 
ant mailed on b le i iis crib eanineeveen 493,678.71 Dated New York, January 24, 1914. 
Cee GD Gio. 0 on cévewrvesaccas 581,411.73 : 
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| 
$2,571,528.87 | 
{ % lowa Farm Mortgages en 

are just as safe as government bonds and pay 

twice the interest. These mortgages are preferred om at td and % profits RRS Soho bey | Bro mch i al 

by conservative life insurance companies, and the Circulation LAI A pa IE 49,100.00 | 

loans we offer in the furm of first mortgages +” aa a ait apie at 2,217, “065.5 53 | 

on lowa land are approved securities. Wehave |  "  ""**"* "7" "TTT ete eeseeeees ad 
a limited number of desirable loans that we can place at 5% per $2,571 528 87 For Bronchitis . 
cent annualinterest. Twenty-three years’ experience. We pay — - © tid b hi d asthma, 
particular attention to the needs of private investors. References OFFICERS. nr? sod throat iitations red ‘over 30 years. 
furnished. VINCENT LOBSER, President. out son Free. 
F. E. SHELDON & CO., Mount Ayr, lowa CBO, HOLE, Se caser, | SMM RAOII om 
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64th Annual 


Statement 


OF THE 


‘Etna Life Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


Life, Accident, Health, Liability and 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


JANUARY, 1, 1914 











ASSETS | 
Real Estate acquired by fore- 

CE ven nneenedeneenenee $23,825.67 
Ce once neaceavede 543,246.17 
Cash on hand and in Banks.. 3+711,591.87 
Stocks and Bonds............ 35,839,218.08 
Mortgages secured by Real 

PED a hteus ives Cease e.ce 8s 56,838,802.47 | 
Loans on Collateral........... 1,378,559-97 | 
Loans secured by policies of | 

is COMSRED nccccceccccce 10,135,945-77 
Interest due and accrued De- 

GOUNEGT O35 SEED ec cccesscises 2,267,386.23 
Premiums in course of collec- 

tion and deferred Premiums  2,270,899.04 
Market Value of Securities over 

Book Value, less Assets not | 

SEN weieckcanercessess 947,522.18 | 

ee err eer $113,956,007.45 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on Life, Endowment 
and Term Policies.......... $89,334,938.00 
Additional Reserve, not i 
cluded above 


eter dcp 795,702.00 
Premiums paid in advance, and 

ee Pee 913,163.61 
Unearned interest on Policy 

OO OPE Ores 269,256.02 
Oe rr ee 670,286.53 
Surplus reserved for special 

class of Policies and divi- 

dends to Policyholders pay- 

able on demand and during 

Ce SOE Biles 6c awésenenes 3,415,071.90 
Losses and Claims awaiting 

proof, and not yet due..... 716,207.90 
Unearned Premiums on Acci 

dent, Health and Liability 

DEED icnadeuednedudeswede 2,773,180.03 
Reserve for Liability claims. . 2,043,564.43 


Surplus to Policyholders...... 134025,627.03 


Total Liabilities .........$ 


113,956,997.45 





INCOME IN 1913 
POI, srcctneussanccasbees $19,619,385.41 
Interest, Rents, etc 71477,693.24 


Total Income in 1913.... $27,097,078.65 


DISBURSEMENTS IN 1913 
Payments to Policyholders.... $14,654,951.79 


TRE. 6 cccaxiprccenhnisnewneres 638,629.68 
All other Disbursements...... 7,845,045.88 


Total Disbursements in 1913 $23,138,627.35 
The amortized value of the bonds as provided by the law of New York shows a value greater 


than the market value above given by $2,258,420.77. 








GAINS DURING 1913 


Increase in Surplus to Policyholders 
Increase in Premium Income. . 
Increase in Total Income ... . 


Increase in Assets ...... 


Increase in Life Insurance in Force 


1,235,293.88 
1,468,686.71 
3,146,719.18 
3,565,620.85 
20,608,868.39 





New Life Insurance Issued in 1913 
Life Insurance in Force, Jan. 1, 191 


Paid Policyholders since organization in 1850 . 


Ms oe « 


$ 61,641,180.15 
355,535,221.30 


247,786,602.00 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Do you know that: 

Mucilage mixt thoroly into the hair 
before retiring will prevent baldness 
and preserve pompadours? 

A little dynamite will clean a pipe of 
yours in a jiffy? 

Old automobile tires make excellent 
teething rings for the baby? 

Tincture of iodine and crystallized 
potash, taken only once internally, will 
cure you of the smoking habit? 

An inkspot on the carpet can be ef- 
fectually obliterated by removing a 
square foot of carpet immediately sur- 
rounding the spot with a hatchet? 

Nutmegs are an excellent substitute 
for after-dinner nuts, and should last 
forever? 

Wearing dark glasses will create a 
decidedly intellectual appearance, be- 


sides enabling you to pass creditors 
unrecognized? 

A grass mower run thru a bowl of 
green peas will enable you to eat them 
with ease without a knife? 

One of the greatest beauty aids is to 
sleep lengthwise on a trunk, with your 
body out of the window, your head re- 
posing on the lawn, and your feet in 
the fireplace? This is a sure cure for 
that tired feeling, and will enable you 
to study weather conditions.—Pennsyl- 
vania Punch Bowl. 


Mule in the barnyard. 

Lazy and slick; 

Boy with a pin on the end of a stick 

Creeps up behind him quiet as a 
mouse— 

Crepe on the door of the little boy’s 
house.—Ex. 








IN THE INSURANCE 
WORLD 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 














STANDARD CLASSIFICATION OF 
FIRE RISKS 


Mr. E. G. Richards, manager in the 
United States of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, and vice-president 


| of the National Board of Fire Under- 


writers, the leading fire insurance or- 
ganization in this country, has recently 
formulated and submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Board a proposition 
looking to a standard classification of 
risks. This is a question which has been 
debated among fire underwriters for a 
generation, but so diverse are the views 
on it entertained by prominent man- 
agers as to render agreement appar- 
ently impossible. Within recent years 
several state insurance departments 
have taken it up with the companies 
without result, and the matter is now 
under consideration by a committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


In the letter which Mr. Richards 
wrote to the executive committee mak- 
ing a proposal for standard classifica- 
tion we find nothing indicative of his 
individual opinion respecting the prac- 
ticability of the effort. We know that 
he has long been a close student of the 
mathematics of the business, combined 
with which have been his duties as a 
working practical fire underwriter who, 
under existing methods, has achieved 
successful results. While it would not 
be difficult for us to conclude that he 
clearly sees in standard classification 
not only an easily workable but a highly 
improved method of conducting the fire 
insurance business, we are not war- 
ranted by anything he has written to 
represent him as entertaining such a 
view. As we understand his proposition, 
he is on this occasion prompted by ex- 
pediency to attempt an investigation 
into the subject for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether it is or is not prac- 
ticable. Citing the demands on the com- 
panies by state insurance departments 
he observes that “whatever we [fire 
underwriters] may think as individuals 
concerning the desirability or value of 
combined classified experience of the 
stock fire insurance companies, or the 
practical use to which it could be ap- 
plied . . . I am now satisfied we must 
meet the issue, tho still of the opinion 
that such information would have little 
or no value in the making of rates un- 
der existing systems of rate-making.” 


He then quotes Emerson to the effect 
that “a weed is something the virtues 
of which have never been discovered,” 
adding as his opinion that the time has 
arrived when the companies “should 
definitely settle the question whether 
the classification of fire underwriting 
experience is a weed the virtues of 
which are undiscoverable or a valuable 
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plant possessing virtues hitherto un- 
known.” 

Then comes a significant assertion: 
“Furthermore, the demand for some 
clear and understandable exposition of 
rate-making methods must also be met.” 
So far as the relations of the companies 
and the public are concerned this is the 
reason for combined classification of 
experience. An insured does not under- 
stand the rating schedules. It is useless 
to tell him, for example, that he is 
charged two cents per $100 for an ele- 
vator shaft or a well-hole in a building 
when the rate-maker, if pressed, must 
admit that he doesn’t know why it 
should be two cents and not one cent 
or five cents—in short, that all the 
charges for physical defects and the 
credits for fire resistants are but clever | 
guesses and wholly arbitrary. If, as we 
suspect, combined classification is prac- | 
ticable, this unsatisfactory condition is 
subject to correction. That the problem 
is an unusually difficult one, everybody | 
who understands its nature readily ap- 
preciates. The task is a long and labori- 
ous one. It will not be done in a year or 
two. But we believe it can be done and, 
if so, fire insurance can be made to take 
its place among other lines of business 
which are ruled by scientific laws. 

Mr. Richards sums up his proposals 
under the following five heads: | 
“IT recommend the appointment of a 
committee of seven to consider and re- 
port as early as practicable upon the | 

following propositions: 

“First.—The preparation of a stand- | 
ard form of classification of fire haz- 
ards for the United States. 

“Second.—The preparation of a plan 
for reporting to the board all risks 
written in the United States by its 
members; such plan to require a report 
only of amounts written with their 
classification. (A report of premiums 
would be valueless for cost of rate mak- 
ing purposes.) 

“Third.—The preparation of a plan 
for reporting to the board all losses 
sustained by its members in such form 
as will enable the board properly to | 
classify same for statistical purposes, 
also to enable the board to report to 
the fire marshal or other state authority | 
of those states which now require loss 
reports from the individual companies, 
full loss reports for all its members 
after some uniform plan. 

“Fourth.—Such committee to also re- 
port, if possible, some feasible plan for 
schedule rating founded upon the com- 
bined classified experience of its mem- 
bers, which shall be national in its 
scope and justify general recognition 
as a conclusive and scientific system. 

“Fifth.—The report of the commit- | 
tee, if approved by the executive com- 
mittee, to be submitted to the next an- 
nual meeting with due recommendations 
for a continuance and development of 
the work under the charge of a new 
department to be known as the actuar- | 
ial bureau committee to consist of seven 
members, officers of companies.” 

The National Board has appointed 
the committee suggested and it is pre- | 
sumed that its report will be submitted | | 
next May. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


NEW YORK, January 22d, 1914. 
The Trustees, in conformity with th» Charter of the Company, 

of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1913. 
The Company’s business has been coifined to marine and inland transportation insurance. 


submit the following statement 











Premiums on such risks from the ist January, 1913, to the 3lst December, 1913...... « 334.83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1913............cccceeececccececeees 767,050.94 
EEE TE gre Rye pee emey SeS S ee eee Ge De Tree $4,367,385.77 
Premiums marked off from January Ist, 1913, to December 3lst, 1913................ $3,712,602.51 
Interest on the investments of the Company received during 
Sl Mid athttete ddd ahaa a ah ern nea e he bee Sei $308,419.46 
Interest on Deposits in Banks and Trust Companies, ete...... 39,877.94 
Rent received less Taxes and Expenses...........s-+seeeeeees 130,212.32 $478,509.72 
ee, le Se ee RE, Ln 00055000 btcnacenstensanéacessesanamenanee $1,790,888.32 
ccc cnccecensseunsncteestasedswsetes $233,482.06 
ED «sa di5 whee nich pe Miele wwe a tawaeateeuoe 320,813.71 
wn DISCOUNT 2.0... ec eecccceee ce reeeeeeeeeeeseecess 47.58 554,343.35 
$1,236,544.97 
ee ee ee ere $105,033.85 
Expenses, including officers’ salaries and clerks’ compensation, stationery 
I i 05d hind onc edeb-cbusUh ceugudsneberthanvsabasteses 650,942.08 


A dividend of interest of Six per cent. on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal repres‘ntatives, on and after Tuesday the third of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1908 will be redeemed and paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the third of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled. 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the earned premiums of the 
ending 31st December, 1913, which are entitled to participate in dividend, 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday the fifth of May next. 


Company for the year 
for which, upon application, 


By order of the Board, 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 
JOHN N. BEACH, SAMUEL T. HUBBARD, CHARLES M. PRATT, 
ERNEST C. BLISS, THOMAS H. HUBBARD, DALLAS B. PRATT 
WALDRON P. BROWN, LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WILLIAM H. LEFFERTS, JOHN J. RIKER, 

CLARK, 


CHARLES D. LEVERICH, DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 


Ei . 
CLEVELAND H. 


DODGE, GEORGE H. MACY, WILLIAM JAY SOHIEFFELIN, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, NICHOLAS F. PALMER, WILLIAM SLOANE, 
RICHARD H. EWARTS, HENRY PARISH, LOUIS STERN, 
PHILIP A. 8. FRANKLIN, ADOLF PAVENSTEDT, WILLIAM A. STREET, 
HERBERT L. GRIGGS, JAMES H. POST, GEORGE E. TURNURE, 
a ey W. HARD 


RICHARD H. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 
CHARLES E. FAY, 


WILLI AMS. 
2d Vice-President. 
3d Vice-President. 


R: a President. 
CORNED, IUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 


Premium Notes 
SE: EEE os noccucdvestvecse 
Cash in bands of European Bankers 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
United States and State of New Estimated Losses, and Losses Un- 
SE: cence ctteresncicsen $670,000.00 settled in Process of Adjustment. $1,806,024.00 
New York City, New York Trust Premiums on Unterminated Risks. 654,783.26 
Companies and Bank Stocks..... 1,783,700.00 Certificates of Profits and Interest 
Stocks and Bonds of Railroads.... 2,787,412.00 { errr 264,136.25 
Other Securities .........seeeee-s 282,520.00 Return Premiums Unpaid.......... 108,786.90 
Special Deposits in Banks and Reserve for Taxes........0.e.000. 28,905.88 
Preset COmPOMNeS 2.0. cccevessess 1,000,000.00 Re-insurance Premiums .......... 221,485.06 
Real Estate cor. Wall and William Claims Not Settled, Including Com- 
Streets and Exchange Place, con- SONI, G00. s-s6.cc2eccecesenunes 70,799.43 
CRANE GENET 6occccccvevecccess 4,299,426.04 Certificates of Profits Ordered Re- 
Real Estate on Staten Island (held deemed, Withheld for Unpaid 
under provisions of Chapter 481, PD. . vesnnesennedeaseonenes 22,556.09 
Se Ss Seer 75,000.00 Certificates of Profits Outstanding. 7,240,320.00 


475,727.45 
605,891.79 


to pay losses under policies pay- 
able in foreign countries...,... 177,881.39 
SS err 636,465.49 
Temporary Investments (payable 
January and February, 1914). 505,000.00 
EN ene ta EPS 10,000.00 
$13,259,024.16 $10,417,796.87 
Thug leaving a balance Of........ccsccerccccccecccsrscscseeseessseseesussessesseeues $2,841,227. .29 
Accrued Interest on the 3lst day of December, 1913, amounted to0...........eeeeeees 51,650.26 
Rents due and accrued on the 3lst day of December, 1913, amounted to.............. 28,378.26 
Re-insurance due or accrued, in companies authorized in New York, on the 31st day 
of December, 1913, amounted t0.....cccccccccccccccccccccccsscssccrevscessvesseses 166,830.00 
saengeees re-insurance premiums on the 3ist day of December, 1913, amounted to. 55,903.22 
Note: The Insurance Department has estimated the value of the Real Estate torner 


Wall and William Streets and Exchange Place in excess of the Book Value 








GIVEN GQHOVE BE. 0c ccvccccsvcrccecccceccreecccrrceseesesseccerevecosseceveoers 450,573.96 
And the property at Staten Island in excess of the Book Value at.......... 63,700.00 
The Market Value of Stocks. Bonds and other Securities on the 3ist day of Decem- 
ber, 1913, exceeded the Company’s valuation Dy.........eeee eee ce cence eee e eee ennnee 1,268,075.10 
On the basis of these increased valiations the balance would be...........0.000eeee $4,926,338.09 
By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 
Memorial Tablets THE 1914 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance CoMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 

Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


A Complete List of Corporation Bonds, yas nesting 
Whether or Not the Normal Tax Will Be De- 
ducted from the Coupons. 

A book giving this information in detail and 
containing also a digest of the Income Tax Law 
and the Commissioner’s Rulings, is now ready for 
immediate delivery. 

Price is $3.00 per copy, including supplement. 

STANDARD STATISTICS COMPANY 


47-49 West Street, New York, 
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Ge Best of All 
Gotlet Soaps sided ta 


the world is Pears’ Soap. It is pure 














soap—all soap—and its famous un- 
approachable quality has never varied. 
Yet, with all its excellence and posi- 
tive results Pears’ Soap 


Costs Yo More Ghan Ordinary, Injurtous Soaps 


Pears’ Soap keeps the skin in a condi- 
tion of perfect health and repairs the 
harm so often done by common soaps. 
It is matchless for the complexion. Its 
low price—and the fact that it lasts 


much longer—makes it doubly eco- 
nomical to use 


Pears’ Soap 


15 cents a cake for the unscented 
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The NORTHERN TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
o 
OF LONDON American Real (state Gompany 
. . s Rm mE a a A 
Thirty-seventh Annual Statement of United 
States Branch as of December 31st, 1913. FOUNDED 1888 
Real Estate Fa reins: Peres $190,000.00 General Offices, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
United States Bonds.......... 257,600.00 
aged ——— howls es eaaos 21§04,048-00 
——pmaitw a. Condensed Balance Sheet at Close of Business 
Sateen te Cintas ot’ Uehie poor December 31st, 1913 
_ "Eesha eed eure ,861. 
Cash in Banks snd ‘on Hand... 585,603.50 ASSETS 
Other Cash Assets........... + +__ 91,951.94 Real Estate—Land and Buildings ...............seeeeeees $26,009,010,74 
"United States etets 11$5,137,850-44 Less: Total Mortgages Thereon .............eeee00es 11,326,710.00 
Net Valuation of Real Estate Owned. .....................-: $14,682,300.74 
a oe am, alae sa - Mortgages Owitied .... ..icccicsascvccccccees $1,436,919.05 
i —_—hlmeselllee ee $230,760.88 Securities of Other Companies ........... 131,510.00 
Unearned Premiums .......... 2,711,632.43 Leasehold Property in New York City.... 20,000.00 1,588,429.05 
“Tet Lisbltes in Waite eT) Pe I ais ic cevccn seh aesdsed eaeeegea 768,267.31 
‘States... oe aaa ae $3:042 096.07 Accounts and Bills Receivable and Interest Receivable, due 
NET SURPLUS ‘iN’ UNITED ns BE EE cicncckcrosentsesesceiesrngriunrKhiows 206,063.51 
STATES .....eeeseeeeeees $2,095,754.37 All other Acstis; Accraale, Ge. «2.0.0 .ccccccccecvcecccess 96,233,58 
$5,137,850.44 
T: rustees of Company 's Funds. in, the United 5 ARE ee en een ee $17,341,294.19 
ates 
CHARLES D. DICKEY of New York... _— ‘ eee ae enanneinn 
D %o Coupon Bonds and Certificates—Fully Paid........... ,658. 
55 unne| MEW YORK 6% Accumulative Bonds and Certificates—Instalments paid 
ain tn naan te in and Interest accrued thereon ................+.00% 4,819,242.20 
anager ; Accounts Payable and Reserves for final payments on 
T. A. RALSTON, Sub-Manager Building Contrects eS ae be nf es jeeecne 29,579.42 
Interest on “Mortgages—Accrued a 143,505.24 
Interest on fully paid Bonds, etc. Accrued but not due... 203,049,26 
All other Liabilities—Accruals, etc. .............ceeeeeees 56,470.90 
$14,093,505.06 
Capital Stock—7% Preferred Stock ...... $1,000,000.00 
COMMMMON SIGE ook occ cccsvess 100,000.00 
PENNIES in cs area aban case unas aetna 2,147,789.13 3,247.789.13 
Wy asikne sceese-cednsspovusteans _$17,341,294.19 
Detailed Statement certified to by Appraisers and Public Accountants will be 
mailed upon request. 





DIRECTORS 


Epwarp B. Boynton, President Haroip Roserts, Vice-President 
Wictram B. Hincktey, Vice-President Francis H. Sisson, Secretary. 
Ricuarp T. Linctey, Treasurer Austin L. Bascock, Ass’t Treasurer 



































ELLIOTT 
== $35.00 = 
Hand Addresser 


you will wish to 
try will be found 


in its pages. 


New Vegetables 
you will want in 
your garden are there also. 

Cultural instructions for growing 
everything worth growing, by well 
known experts, will make gardening 
easy even for the novice. 

Sues a thousand photographic illus- 
trations and ten color and duotone 


plates. 
Mailed free to any one mention- 
ing this pudbiication. 








Prints 1000 addresses per hour 
Address Plates ONE CENT EACH 


15 B Se Al 
, ——NEWYORK- 


Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
299 Broadway, New York City 


Lis7 ¢ Woezns Besr 


Busmess-Books Free 


A list of 100 best Business Books in English language. In- 
valuable for business use. Books listed under Account- 
ing, Corporate Procedure, Advertising and Selling, Financial, 












: TREES ORNAMENTAL 
Shrubs, Vines 


Evergreens 
Herbaceous Plants 


Everything that a success- 
ful nursery should offer 


THE 
ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 




















Dreer’s Orchid- Flowered Sweet 
Peas, with immense wavy flowers tn sprays 
of 3 and 4 blossums each. Just as easy to grow 
as the common sorts. Our mixture contains a 
full range of colors. 10c. per pkt.—20c. per 
oz.-60c. per % Ib. Garden Book free with 
each order. 


HENRY A DREER 
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General Business, etc. Not all are published by us, but all up to New Haven, Conn. p 

our standard. Send for roca free copy of this list today. ‘ 714 Chestnut St.Phila. 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY z SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

Room 902 20 Vesey Street, New York Pr er 
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INFORMATION! 





is under the supervision of the 


Hotel McAlpin, 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 


trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 


BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
roadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 














EUROPE ore $824.2" ay" ORIENT 


booklet, free. Write today. Mediterranean route 
June 18, July 1 and 4. Montreal to Naples, June 
23. University Leadership. Party of 15. 


UNIVERSAL TOURS—A. St. Thomas, Ontario. 


EUROPE~=°LY LAND, EGYPT. Seventeenth 

Oriental tour March 21. Twenty-ninth 
European tour June 23. Fine accommodations, 
modest rates. 








REV. RAY ALLEN, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. 
Expert guidance 
through the chief 


DELTA TOURS Countries of Eu- 


rope. Terms inclusive and prices moderate. Par- 

ties sailing in June Wwe Write for Booklet 

anditineraries. FRANK R. SELLECK 
215 N. Monroe 8t., Peoria, Il. 


ce a 


THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY 


1521 MARQUETTE BUILDING CHICAGO 


EUROPE High Class Travel 


mited Parties 
Spring and summer tours for $300, $395» $530, 
$785, $1,000. Spring tour in April. Send for 
literature and booklets, 


PIERCE TOURIST CO., 1478 Broadway, N. Y. 


Shoreham Hotel 


, Washington 
European Plan. Firepreof. 


Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Oonvenient to everywhere. Ouil- 
sine and service the best. 


R. 8. DOWNS, Manager. 


HOTEL 
SEYMOUR 


44-50 W. 45th St. and 43 W. 44th St. 


























Apartments furnished or un- 
furnished. 


For Season or Yearly Rental. 


Rooms and Suites for Tran- 
sient Guests. 

Suite with Bath for two per- 
sons, $3.00 and up per day. 


Restaurant a la Carte at rea- 
sonable prices. 














900 Square Miles 


of pure white ocean sand covered with Pines 
with the dryest climate east of the Rockies, less 
than two hours away from New York or Phila- 
delphia. Let us tell you of it. 


PINE TREE INN 
The Inn in the Pines 
Lakehurst, New Jersey 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. ‘Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 











THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of 
Long Island. Conveniences of a_ modern hotel. 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in the 
quiet of. the country; no objectionable cases. Two 
resident physicians. 


Address DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. I. 








I Can Make ag a 
Convincing 
Speaker 







says Grenville Kleiser, famous 
Speech Specialist. He rids you 
ps timidity—gives you confidence 
in yourself —develops your 
er and personality. Give him 
Eftces minutes of your time daily—at home 
—and he will speedily teach you how to 


Sell Goods—Make Political Speeches 
—Address Board Meetings—Deliver 
After-Dinner Speeches—P ropose 
Toasts—Converse and Tell Stories 
Entertainingly. 


If you can’t talk to the point, you can’t 
carry conviction—you can’t win! Don't 
you want tobe a winner? Then write to- 
day. Let us tell you by mail all about this 
helpful Course and prove its value. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 974, New York 

















Not “Raised” 
With Yeast 


You can “‘raise’”’ a loaf of 
white flour bread with 
yeast—but you can’t 
‘‘raise’” healthy, robust 
American youngsters in 
that way. The best food 
for growing boys and 
girls is 


Shredded 
Wheat 


It contains no yeast, no fats, no 
chemicals of any kind—just pure, 
whole wheat, steam-cooked, shred- 
ded and baked. The crisp, brown 
Biscuits are not only deliciously ap- 
petizing, but they encourage thor- 
ough chewing, which makes them 
better than porridges. 


Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits (heated in 
the oven to restore crispness) eaten with 
hot milk or cream, will supply all the 
energy needed for a half day’s work. De- 
liciously nourishing and wholesome when 
eaten in combination with canned peaches 
or other canned or preserved fruits, baked 
apples, stewed prunes or sliced bananas. 
Try toasted TRISCUIT, the shredded 
wheat wafer, for luncheon, with butter or 
cheese. 


“<It’s All in the Shreds”’ 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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TF the figures 9 4 appear on your 

address label, your renewal _ sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


In view of its enlarged size there will 
in future be four volumes of The Inde- 
pendent during the year instead of two. 
Indexes and binding cases will be avail- 
able as usual but modified to meet the 
new conditions. 


PEACE THRU ARBITRATION 


Andrew Carnegie, who has done more 
toward the attainment of universal 
peace than any other individual, has 
written for The Independent an article 
entitled Peace Thru Arbitration, which 
will shortly appear. “In our day,” says 
Mr. Carnegie, “we have settled for all 
time one seemingly irrepressible con- 
flict, that between freedom and slavery, 
by abolishing slavery, and are today 
marching steadily on to settle another 
such conflict, that between Interna- 
tional Peace and War, by abolishing 
war, the greatest of all crimes.” 


CHINA VERSUS AMERICA 


H. K. Tong, the first student of the 
new School of Journalism at Columbia 
University to enter active newspaper 
work—and that in China—will contrib- 
ute to an issue of The Independent in 
the near future a comparative article of 
peculiar interest under the title China 
versus America. “One country,” says 
Mr. Tong, “surpasses another in certain 
things. . . . In cookery, embroidery, the 
making of porcelains . . . and in the 
etiquette of eating and dressing, the 
Chinese people surpass the Americans.” 
Mr. Tong in interesting fashion then 
proceeds to prove this statement. 


CAL EN DAR 


The National Association of Portrait 
Painters holds its third annual exhibi- 
tion at Knoedler’s, 556 Fifth avenue, 
New York, from February 2 to 14. 


At 215 West Fifty-seventh street, 
New York, the twenty-ninth annual ex- 
hibition of the Architectural League of 
New York will be open from February 
8 to 28. 


The national executive committee of 
the Council of Jewish Women, which 
stands for the Jewish women of this 
country much as does the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs for all wom- 
en, is to hold its annual meeting in 
New York from February 9 to 12. 


At Columbia University the fifth an- 
nual Alumni Day will occur on Feb- 
ruary 12. The first meeting of the new 
Columbia Alumni Federation and the 
usual “stunts” and reunions will be the 
day’s features. 


President Wilson is to be present at 
the famous Gridiron Dinner, which this 
year will be held on February 14 at 
the New Willard. 


After the Meunier exhibition of stat- 
uary, paintings and sketches of indus- 
trial subjects has left New York, where 
it will be seen at Columbia University 
until February 15, it will go to Detroit. 
The dates there are February 20 to 
March 14. 


This is the season of automobile 
shows. These are scheduled: Kansas 
City, Missouri, February 16-22; Toron- 
to, Canada, February 16-21; Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, February 18-21; Newark, 
New Jersey, February 21-28; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, February 21-28; Syracuse, 
New York, February 24-28; Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, March 2-6. 


The forty-seventh annual exhibition 
of the American Water Color Society 
will be held at the Knoedler Galleries, 
in New York City, from February 16 
to 28. 


There is an exhibition of United 
States and Colonial coins at the build- 
ing of the American Numismatic So- 
ciety, Broadway, at 156th street, New 
York, which will be open until Febru- 
ary 18. 

The “Sportsmen’s Show, which fills 
New York’s Madison Square Garden 
with out-of-door enthusiasts every year, 
will be held from February 21 to 27. 

Yale University will hold its first 
Alumni University Day on February 
23. It will be devoted to an informal 
study of educational conditions and 
problems at Yale. 

Prince William of Wied, King of Al- 
bania, will make his state entry into 
his new kingdom at Durazzo on Febru- 
ary 25. Predictions as to the subsequent 
course of the kingdom are less definite. 

The Japan Society will give an ex- 
hibition of masterpieces of Japanese, 
Chinese and Korean pottery at Knoe- 
dler’s, New York, from March 1 to 21. 
About 300 selected samples of choice 
glazed antique pottery—probably the 
finest collection ever made—will be 
shown. 
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(Regd.) 


FLANNEL 
Spring Designs for 1914 


Plain Colors! 


Stripes! 


Scotch tartan plaids! 


‘*Viyella’’ can be obtained at all first-class retail stores 


T his ticket is your protection against substitutes 





SHRINK 





nor “Viyvella” ‘wees 


DAY SHIRTS 
(Regd.) PYJAMAS, etc. 








Stamped on every 2% yds. of each piece 


DOES NOT SHRINK 














1849 1914 
“OLD AND TRIED” 


Pry 


Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 





Financial Condition, January 1, 1914 


De Se SEE 5 he sbnconccannvs $5,523,704.14 
LIABILITIES 

En Es shade cowennenseee $500,000.00 

PD cc ecvkb een wae eben 209,896.00 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums.. 2,393,225.95 
Reserve for Taxes, Dividend, etc... 102,381.31 





ee ES Lb iwbwecsacsdnees $3,205,503.26 
Net Surplus Over All Liabilities. . . .$2,318.200.88 
Has a Sixty-five years’ honorable and progressive 
history. 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 











IN THE MIDST 


In the Midst of What? Of the month 
in which is celebrated the birthday of 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The American Missionary Association 
was a pioneer in suggesting the keep- 
ing of 


Lincoln Memorial Sunday 


Patriotic Sunday Schools, Churches, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Grand Army Posts are invited to keep 
the day and to contribute through the 
American ites Association to the 
work for which Abraham Lincoln 
wrought and died. 


Checks should be made payable to Treas- 


urer of 


The American Missionary Association 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








February 9, 1914 


“VIYELLA” 











